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SOUTHWEST REVIEW 


TOO SMART FOR GOD 


By PAUL GREEN 


OR the last year he had been losing interest in things. 

Harassed by sleeplessness and that everlasting numb- 

ness in his head, he had been driven to see a doctor. 
The result was what he had expected. ‘“Take a rest.’’ He 
had just come back from a summer’s outing in the moun- 
tains, where he had had nothing to do but tramp. and 
now and then muse over his lectures for the present college 
year, and the advice was not for him. 

“You see, doctor, I can’t rest; I can’t indeed.” 

‘Bad stomach, maybe.” 

‘Maybe, maybe, but I think not.”’ 

“Brain's tired; quit thinking!’’ He was so certain! 

“You talk smoothly, very smoothly,’”’ he said irrit- 
ably. ‘‘Beyond cause and effect or what not you blow 
up—plop!”’ 

“Humph—’” and the fat doctor turned uneasily 
towards the window and then gestured vaguely with 
his hands. 

That night he lay as usual in quivering wakefulness. 
Through his mind ran the harrying panorama of the 
past in time and place and thought. Hard study and 
concentration had brought him to this. History and the 
nature of man as it was written down he felt as near to 
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him as his own pulse. Out of the hitherto the specters 
of flesh and blood waited faithfully upon him, bringing 
with them the concreteness of their existence. Diogenes 
stumbled in the darkness with his lantern, and Hypatia 
murmured of the logos and the four causes. What a 
dilemma of living! Death it would be to let them go. 
Only death could dismiss them. And how often he had 
pondered upon the bondage of knowledge, knowledge 
without understanding. But who could get understand- 
ing? And most of all who among the living could under- 
stand with joy? There he lay, walled in by his room, 
agonizing over himself and the world that still farther 
enclosed him. Dimly and with the faintest feeling of 
remembrance there were times when he realized that he 
once had been young and walked about with eager steps. 

“Pity—pity, when a man is old at thirty-two,” he 
muttered, twisting himself in bed. He was old, that was 
it. Nothing stirred him to enthusiasm any more. He 
had tunneled through reality and come out on the other 
side and desolation was around him. Near morning he 
fell into a troubled sleep. 


He dreamed that he was walking down a long street. 
The midday sun beat upon him pitilessly, and the 
houses on either side were hushed and closed and the 
doors were hung with crape. There was no sign of any 
living thing, nor was there any noise of man’s activity. 
The grass on the lawns was black and dead, and the 
burnt and blackened leaves of the trees along the side- 
walks rattled and shivered mournfully in the hot wind 
that fanned his face. And as the wind blew gently and 
sickeningly upon him, he heard little mocking whispers 
coming from behind the closed blinds of the dwellings, 
and he felt pairs of baleful eyes peering through at him. 
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But he turned neither to the right nor to the left, for he 
was driven on by some uncontrollable force. He would 
find the answer to what he was seeking there where a 
heavy porticoed building rose dimly at the end of the 
street. As he went along, the sky became overcast, save 
for the spot where the sun stared through with a face 
evil with age, and the world seemed alive with a dreadful 
hissing. He mounted the steps of the building, passed 
between the columns, and entered through the massive 
iron door. It closed behind him with a hollow clanging, 
and the vituperation of the funereal city pursued him no 
more. He stood in a long windowless corridor, unlighted 
save for a garish grayness that trickled mysteriously down 
from the ceiling. Unhesitatingly, he walked rapidly on, 
his steps making no sound on the tiled floor. Then he 
heard a low moaning coming from the shadows before 
him. It grew louder and louder as he went, and soon he 
found it proceeded from behind another iron door at the 
end of the corridor. On this door was a dark wreath, and 
strange characters he did not understand. But he must 
enter there, and he would know, and his journey would 
be ended. As he turned the knob with eager hand, the 
muffled voice of his mother long ago dead rushed out to 
him in a terrifying scream. ‘‘Oh, for the love of God, 
do not come in!’’ But though the awful sounds that 
smote upon him made him tremble with fear, ke pushed 
the door farther and farther open. Again came the 
horror-stricken voice, ‘Stay away! stay away!” And 
he heard a great drumming of wings and a squeaking, 
followed by a deep grinding. The grinding leapt up out 
of the darkness and with a blinding flash of pain entered 


his head. Too late he threw out his arms to protect him- 
self. 
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He awoke with a low scream and lay gasping for 
breath. Rivulets of cold sweat were running ceaselessly 
over his body. ‘Through the window he could see the 
east burning like a great town in flames and the morning 
star above calm and serene. 


II 

A few hours later he dragged himself to meet his 
class. Words came to him with surprising ease that 
morning, and he leaned over his desk and talked as he 
had never talked before. When the bell rang and the 
students were hurrying from the room with a buzz of 
chatter among the girls and a noisy lighting of cigarettes 
among the boys, he turned to the window and gazed 
gloomily out across the broad quadrangle of campus. 
The blear October sun hung dimly over the wide oaks 
and poplars, and the brown and yellow leaves fell slowly, 
steadily with an almost perceptible sigh of sorrow. 
Along the network of walks students were moving, 
singly, in groups, talking, gesturing with more elation 
than usual. It was the day of the big football game, he 
remembered, and he had an engagement to take a friend. 
But perhaps he would not take her; maybe not. Other 
plans had been running in his mind. Out to the right 
in a hollow of the campus a little maple tree suddenly 
shivered and let fall a shower of yellow leaves. 

‘“‘Maples lose their leaves fast when they begin,” he 
said, ‘‘ and change will always be a curious thing.”’ 

A slight cough broke in the room, and he turned to 
find that bright Miss Armstrong standing near him. 

“T enjoyed the lecture so much this morning,”’ she 
ventured timidly. 

“Oh, you did? That’s good of you to say so, and 
thanks,”’ he responded abstractedly. 
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“Yes, I got a great deal out of it.”’ 

“But I did away with God, you know,”’ he replied. 
drawing his hand across his moist forehead. 

“Really, that’s the part I enjoyed most. God is a 
word that no longer means much to the younger gener- 
ation anyway.” 

“Yes, yes. And with God we have cast out the 
Devil, haven't we? Really now, haven’t we? They are 
so much closer than brothers that the death of one means 
the death of the other. Well, for the moment I believed 
what I was saying in my lecture; maybe I did. I’m not 
sure, not just certain.”’ 


And he turned away to watch a squirrel scamper up 
a tree and hang head down as a dog trotted sluggishly by. 
He was thinking how often he had got to saying “‘may- 
be’’, ‘‘perhaps’’, and the like. He must be firmer, clearer, 
more sure of himself with his class. Conviction is neces- 
sary or the guests will go hungry. Yes, yes, one must 
appear certain, that above all things. 

“And yet,’ he went on, ‘‘words aren’t much after 
all, are they?”’ 


‘Perhaps not.” 
“Oh, you mustn't say that.”’ 


“I beg your pardon.’’ And she stared at him in sur- 
prise. 


4 


“Never mind, never mind.’’ He motioned her to 
look through the window. ‘‘See that squirrel yonder and 
the dog disappearing behind the hedge.”’ 

“Yes, sir.”’ She waited, but he said nothing. ‘‘I don’t 
—don’'t just understand what you mean,” she began. 

“Nothing. I was going to say something about the 
squirrel knowing his tree and the dog his path, but after 
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all there may be no significance in that, may there?’’ And 
he gave her a mocking look. 

A silence fell between them, and after a moment she 
moved to the door. ‘I—I just thought I'd tell you, you 
know,’ she called somewhat uncertainly as she fumbled 
the knob. 

“Yes, yes, that was nice of you.” 

When she was gone, he began walking around the 
room, growling to himself, ‘I’m a fool, a great fool. 
Come to this, | am—-nothing to say, nothing, absolutely 
nothing. Ditchers, chimney-sweeps, they have their 
ditches, their chimneys, and their tools.’’ He struck 
angrily at the table and jerked his hand back in pain. 
“Ho, ho, you're still there, are you, old Samuel?’’ he 
cried sardonically. ‘‘So you are.’ And crossing the 
hall, he went into his office. 

The second bell had rung for the last class hour of 
the day, and the gray buildings had absorbed the life and 
movement of the campus. He sat with his fingers drum- 
ming aimlessly on the study desk. Before him lay a new 
outline of psychology sent the day before by the publish- 
ers for review. Picking it up he read a page or two, and 
then threw it disgustedly at the waste-basket. ‘“The fool. 
what's he up to! Take him out, someone do it, and save 
his soul! He’s running in a treadmill!’ he burst out 
excitedly. ‘‘Dynamite, that’s what we need, dynamite. 
tons of it, worlds of it, explosions, deep-shaking, subsoil- 
ing, bowel-digging! Crystallization, that’s what it is. 
He’s got gravel of the spirit, he’s got a framework in his 
head. If I were a poet, I'd write it down, I'd put hot 
plungers into naked souls, I’d castrate, I'd cut with sharp 
knives, I'd let loose a million goading things with sting- 
ers. Yes, 1 would. I'd pour out horror on top of horror 
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for puritan and thinker. I'd let earthquake do its work, 
I would, so help me God! and flood and great winds and 
destroying fires and plague and still another plague—and 
then if the tides of living were not set going again in 
death, well—'’ And he began laughing softly, running 
his fingers along the creases of his trousers. Thus he sat 
staring through the window. 
Presently he drew out his pen and wrote on a pad, 


The leaves fall softly with little notes 
Played gently to sorrow and slow despair. 

After eying it for a moment, he tore it up. ‘‘Oh, there 
should be darkness, a rain and black wind and icy fingers 
clutching at emptiness! The world’s too bright and 
everything seen too clearly for writing now,” he said. He 
wrote again, 

The night for sleep and rain for rest 

And a cold clear dawn to rise up in. 

To ponder grief, to think of sin. 

‘The third line won't come. Rotten! ‘Grief and 
sin’. They mean nothing, absolutely nothing. Words.” 
Taking his hat, he left the building and went to the 

cafeteria for lunch. The place was full of visitors for the 
game, and the rattling of dishes in the rush of business 
took away his appetite. He left his plate untouched and 
walked along the street. An endless stream of cars, 
decked with pennants and streamers, filled with alumni 
and their families, was passing towards the main part of 
town. These people were backing the team. They would 
shout themselves hoarse, mouth over every play, return 
home that night worn out, irritable, cross. He stood on 
the sidewalk and watched them. ‘“They’ve never grown 
up,” he said. ‘“They’re what they were when they left 
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here at twenty-one—they’re young—young. And as 
he went on, he asked himself whether youth was of neces- 
sity made up of such as that. 

Someone in a car yelled and waved familiarly at him, 
but he made no response as he hurried along. ‘They're 
out for a good time, they are. Let them have their day, 
knowing no urge of looking back or after."’ And as he 
glanced at them—young, be-powdered and rouged girls; 
boys with sleek faces; corpulent middle-aged men; nerv- 
ous, gesticulating mothers—all going by, a procession on 
a screen, he shoved his hands into his pockets and strode 
swiftly through the town. 


Ill 

After an hour's walking, he came into the open coun- 
try and followed aimlessly an unused road. The stretch 
of windy sky with white clouds falling always towards 
the east filled him with an indefinable elation. And the 
melancholy glow of the sun was broken up by moving 
patches of light and shade in the valley. 

“Tt’s good after all to be living in such sweet balmy 
weather,”’ he thought. He took in great draughts of 
fresh air until his head swam, and went rapidly on. The 
road grew rougher. Small boulders stood up jagged and 
uncouth in the road-bed where the soil had been washed 
away. Atasmall stream where three yellowing willows 
hung over with their branches dipping in the water he 
stopped, got down on his belly and drank till his teeth 
ached with cold. ‘‘Full of typhoid germs, I guess,’’ he 
muttered, spitting out the last swallow. Then he wan- 
dered off to the right and went along a little path that led 
into the woods. The dry leaves crackled beneath his feet, 
and here and there a jay screamed at him. Again the 
elation of living came upon him, and he broke out whist- 
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ling. A long twisting vine scarlet with berries, its 
foliage gone save for a blistered leaf or two, hung down 
across his path. He stripped the berries off and squeezed 
them in his hands until the stains were up about his 
wrists. [hen he pulled on the vine with all his might 
and brought it down in wide coils about him. Last of 
all came the leafier top with its tendrils clasping tiny 
dried twigs in their clutch. ‘‘Oh, yes,” he cried. ‘“‘l’m 
a better man than you are, I am. I've got your berries 
and brought you to earth. Lie there!’’ was his exultant 
shout, as he moved away. Off to the left a stout young 
dogwood stood up in its flaming garment. It had been 
sheltered by a thick oak and was late in shedding. 


“T see you there!”’ he called. hurrying towards it. 
Grasping a limb, he shook it fiercely, laughing with lusty 
youthfulness as the leaves slid over him, dragging and 
dropping across his face with little scratching palms. 
‘Maybe I should have been coming into the woods often- 
er,’ he said, with a sharp feeling of having lost something, 
he could not recall what. The tree had been despoiled 
now, and he followed along the path, half-skipping as 
he went, and now and then stopping to hurl a stone at a 
tree and leave a gash in its side. 


Presently he came to a little nook at the turn of the 
stream where a clump of birch trees stood huddling to- 
gether cold and white. Their forlorn attitude touched 
him with pity. At their feet was a pile of leaves. ‘Their 
garments which the bitter wind has torn from them,’’ he 
said, beginning to think uncomfortably of his roughness 
with the he!pless dogwood a moment past. But he forgot 
his pity and straightway lay down in the bed of leaves 
and wallowed around like a puppy. Then he stretched 
himself back with his hands locked behind his head, 
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staring up into the depths of the blue sky. A young 
birch more graceful than the rest hung across his vision, 
and he began watching it, running his eyes over limbs, 
out to tips, back again and to the top bent over as if in 
grief. “‘She’s almost like a girl,’’ he murmured. A cloud 
obscured the sun for a moment, and he heard the wind’s 
deep threatening note filling the forest. “The young tree 
trembled slightly, and he too felt a shiver go through 
him. He sat up on his haunches and stared about him. 
He thought of the cold long nights and frost and snow. 
Getting to his feet, he impulsively put his arms around 
the tree and pulled it towards him. 


As he went deeper into the woods, the path gradually 
rose and left the stream below it. A little later he came 
to a spring where a much-used path led straight up the 
hill. He followed it, not caring where it brought him, 
and came out into a clearing. A small cabin was set in 
the middle of a field. Near it a man and a woman were 
bent over at work. Drawing close, he saw that the man 
was spading up the ground and preparing rows. ‘The 
woman was setting small green cabbage plants behind 
him. Here and there fat chickens were waddling. eating 
the worms which a rooster found and proclaimed. Ona 
blanket spread in the sun a baby was gnawing a potato 
and goo-gooing at a dog asleep beside him. 

“Good afternoon,”’ he called to the man as he came 
up. 

The farmer, a heavy boorish fellow of thirty, looked 
up in surprise, nodded, stared a moment, and resumed 
his work. The gaunt young woman raised her head, 
gazed stupidly at him and went on with her back- 
breaking task, pushing her hard grimy hands into the 
soil like sticks. 
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“IT was out for a walk,’’ he began aimlessly, ‘‘and 
happened to come this way.”’ 

‘Fine time fer walking,’’ the man grunted morosely, 
“fine fer ‘em as kin afford it.”’ 

“Could I help you dig or something? I'd liketo. I 
lived a while on the farm when I wasa boy. Could I—” 

“Work, you mean?” the farmer said, scraping his 
spade with the edge of his heavy boot. 

“Yes, I'd like to dig some.” 

“You'd ruin yer clothes. No, we don’t need no help. 
Jest this little piece here to fix.’’ And he put his foot on 
the spade and drove it deep into the ground. 

“You don’t mind me sitting here on this stone a 
moment and watching you then, do you?”’ 

“You're one of them there college fellows, ain't 
you?” 

“T suppose I am.”’ 

“T jest axed. Course you kin watch all you want to 
if it gives you joy.’ He spat off to one side and kept 
digging. 

He sat down and watched the fellow turn over the 
black earth and with a sudden bang of the flat spade 
shiver the big chunks into a fine soft bed for the plants. A 
flat grub-worm burst out of aclod. There it lay twist- 
ing itself about in a new world of light. 

““Heigh!”’ he called excitedly. ‘You've dug out a 
big worm.’ The gardener gave him a queer look out of 
his shaggy eyes. 

“Oh, yes—lots of ’em here in this grouna. Stable 
manure causes em to sprout or something. Here's anoth- 
er one if it interests you.’’ The rooster came running, 
leading his hens. As they were about to enjoy their feast, 
he left his seat and heaved a clod at them. They ran 
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fluttering and squawking off a few yards and watched 
him uncertainly. 


‘““What'n the devil you mean, skeering them there 
chickens so!’’ the man yelled, glaring at him. 


‘‘Nothing,’’ he replied quickly, seating himself on the 
stone. [he dog growled threateningly in his sleep and 
became quiet. The farmer clucked to his chickens. “Iwo 
hens came timidly forward, looked around them a mo- 
ment, and then fell upon the worms and carried them off. 

‘Seems hard on the worms, don’t you think?’’ he 
said presently. 

“Hard! You have a quair talk, mister. Ain't ac- 
quainted with worms, air you? They come out’n puore 
maggits. Let the chickens have ’em.”’ 

“Yes, but did you ever think just as the chickens eat 
those worms and you eat the chickens, just so do those 
worms eat you at the last, and that’s the way it goes? 
You haven't thought of it, now, have you?”’ 

“Well, "y God! Matsie, did you heer that?’’ The 
woman worked nearer, listening. ‘“You eddicated folks 
has the quairest notions under the sun. Besides,’’ he went 
on, ‘‘you’re wrong. Grub worms don’t eat people. It’s 
a different sort of worms.” 

“But it’s worms just the same.” 

“Ho, ho, you're plumb off’n the track.’’ he cried 
triumphantly, stamping his foot on the ground. 
“Worms only eat yer body, and that ain’t the real you, 
not by a long shot. It’s yer old husk, worthless as a 
wore-out shoe when yer spirit’s left it, jest a clayey 
shroud. Why, man alive, didn’t you know that! Shore 
you know as much about Scripture as I do. But mebbe 
you don’t take no stock in the Book. They’s a lot of 
folks git too smart fer God.” 
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“Ah, you think so?”’ 


“No thinking about it; I know it,’’ and he turned 
his back. 

By this time the woman had come along opposite. 

“What a picture they make here silhouetted against 
the light of the valley!’’ he mused warmly. “If I could 
only paint, this would be my subject. I would put into 
that picture all the certainty, all the hopes of that man 
and woman—cheerfulness in the dawn, humility in the 
falling night, their fear, pain, trust, thoughts of the big 
world over there, yes, all would go into it. I should be 
happy doing that, I’m sure I should. Oh, yes,’’ he cried 
aloud, ‘‘I'd give over a categorical imperative, a dialectic, 
a complete historical view, for this cabin and field and 
three kinsmen of the clod, and there’s no bidder on the 
earth!” 

“What's that you're talking about, mister?’ the 
woman exclaimed in astonishment, as she peered sus- 
piciously at him. 

“Nothing, nothing. I was speaking to myself.” 

She looked at him straight a moment and then went 
down the row to her husband. He heard them talking 
in low tones, with now and then a backward glance at 
him. A gurgling sound caused him to look down. The 
baby had crawled from his blanket and was sitting at his 
feet holding up a stick between its forefinger and thumb. 
He grasped the stick and lifted the child from the ground. 


“Look here!’’ he called. The parents turned. 


“Hit air the strongest thing you ever seed,”’ the 
mother proudly. 
“Yes,’’ he replied lowering the child, “babies have 
strong prehensile powers when they are young.” 
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“Have what,’ the father queried, coming a step 
nearer and watching him sharply. 

“It’s one of their animal inheritances. Now a 
monkey—"’ 

‘““Monkey!’’ came the father’s harsh voice. ‘““You 
mean to say you're one o’ them guys what believes we 
come from monkeys?’’ The mother bent quickly down 
and snatched the infant up in her protective arms. 

“No, no, not exactly that. I meant—’’ 

The woman broke in with shrill anger. ‘““You needn't 
come here talking about my child being kin to no hairy 
snotty-nose ape. You might a-had one fer a grandpap, 
but this here baby didn’t.”’ 

‘I meant no unkindness,”’ he began, getting up from 
his seat. Angry tears glistened in the mother’s eyes as 
she moved over to the blanket and put the infant to suck- 
ling at her long yellow breast. 


“Young man,” the husband burst out loudly, ‘‘you’d 
better make yerself sca’ce right now—<coming here and 
upsetting my wife and baby!”’ Frightened at his shout- 
ing, the child set up a wild squalling. The noise infuri- 
ated the man. He sprank forward, grasped the back of 
the intruder’s coat and shook him by the neck until his 
head was ringing like a bell. Then he whirled him around 
and kicked him with such force that he felt a streak of 
fire shoot up his spine. The next moment he found him- 
self running. The dog stood up and barked furiously. 
When he had reached the upper edge of the field, he 
looked back. The farmer shook his fist at him. ‘Git 
on! git he yelled, “‘you good-fer-nothing!”’ 

He hurried along the path through the woods. His 
face was burning with shame, and his back was aching. 
He came to a carpet of pine needles and lay down to rest, 
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his soul boiling in a flood of anger. He'd go back witha 
stone in his hand and beat in his skull, that’s what. But 
then he fell to laughing bitterly. “‘Let him keep his con- 
victions,’’ he finally said. 


IV 


Soon he got up, and when he had gone a little way, 
he saw another clearing shining through the trees and 
heard loud shouting and cursing in that direction. Com- 
ing out into the field, he perceived an old man and two 
women raking potatoes. Nearby a boy was beating a 
cowering mule hitched to a plow. ‘“‘You won't stay 
up on that there row, will you!’’ he was screaming. “‘All 
right; if you don’t I'll scrush yer damn head like a 
gourd!’’ And he gave the brute a terrific blow that made 
him pitch and squeal with pain. 

“Say, boy, you leave off beating that poor animal!”’ 
he interposed angrily. At the sound of his voice the man 
and women looked up and stared at him. The boy jerked 
his mule around. 

“Well, how kin I make him walk in the place I want 
him to if I don’t beat him? Tell me that. He wants to 
walk in the middle all the time.” 

“Well, why don’t you let him walk in the middle 
then?”’ 

‘Mister, you don’t know nary a thing about digging 
potatoes,’’ he snapped with a leer. ‘“‘Git up there, you 
dirty devil!’’ Shoving the plow deep into the ground, 
he went tearing through the vines. Large shiny potatoes 
rolled out in the furrow behind him. Following along, 
the visitor came up to the rakers. 

“Good afternoon,” he said. 

“Why, howdy, mister,’’ the old man replied genially, 
while the lips of the women moved in an inaudible greet- 
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ing. One of them was young and pretty, the other old 
and haggard—mother and daughter doubtless. 

“You from the college up there?’’ the old fellow be- 
gan after a moment. 

“Yes, just out for a walk and happened to come this 
way. I stopped by that house back there.’’ He gestured 
behind him and as he did so he noticed that the young 
girl was looking at him closely. She dropped her face 
in embarrassment under her bonnet. 

“Yeh, Lem Meekins lives down there. He's a much 
man, too.” 

“He is?”’ 

“Yes, siree. He kin stand in his tracks and shoulder 
a sack of guano same as you'd pick up one of these here 
taters.”’ 

must be strong then.”’ 

They raked along in silence, their backs rising and 
falling rhythmically. The old woman made no sound. 
Her movements were like those of a machine, unfeeling, 
monotonous. 

“Lak schooling, do you?”’ the old man went on. 

“Yes, yes, I suppose I do—but sometimes I get tired. 
you know.” 

“Yeh, we all do of one thing and another. [ allus 
wanted a’ eddication myself, but I never got it. It shore 
air a powerful thing to have. Now if I was a man of 
learning, I'd be wearing fine clothes lak you, and I 
wouldn't have no sich hands as these hung to me.’”’ He 
held up two enormous gnarled shapes, opened and shut 
them. ‘‘Phoebe there wanted to go off to school time 
back, but we never couldn’t git ahead enough to send 
her. Now,’ and he winked and grinned toothlessly, “I 
reckon she’s out’n the notion.” 
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‘‘Maybe education is not the greatest thing after all,” 
he spoke up. 

“Not?”’ 

“Perhaps not. But let me help you rake. It must be 
wonderful to just dig in the ground and, voila! out come 
these big fine potatoes, as if God or somebody put them 
there.” 

“Yeh, but we sot out the sprouts, man. Old Master 
won't do it all. If you’re tuk with helping, drap back 
and spell Phoebe a bit. She's slow enough fer the dead 
lice to be popping off’n her.’’ He went back and spoke 
to her. Without a word she awkwardly handed him the 
rake. The old man watched his bungling movements a 
while and then went on with his work behind his silent 
wife and soon drew away from them. 

‘I’m a green hand, you see,”’ he said to the girl. 

“You'd learn purty quick.” 

He was surprised at her cool, low voice. A tiny thrill 
went through him as he turned and caught sight of her 
clear face. ‘‘She’s just like that birch tree almost,’’ he 
thought, “‘something wild and untouched about her.” 
She bent and picked up a potato and stood wiping the 
dirt from it with her apron. 

“You wanted to go to school, did you?”’ 

“IT did oncet,’’ and she glanced shyly at him. But 
she turned quicly off before his straight gaze and stared 
across the field. He leaned on the rake, forgetting his 
work. 

“Why don’t you come up to town and go to school, 
or do something like that? You could earn your way 
perhaps,’’ he added presently. 

“T don’t want to now.” 


“You don’t?” 
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“No, sir.”’ 

“Why not?” 

“Well, I’m gonna get married next Sunday, for one 
thing. And Rorie don’t care nothing about education 
and such.” 

“Good gracious!”’ he exploded. ‘‘Married? Why do 
you want to do that?”’ 

“IT don’t know hardly. We been planning to a long 
time.” 

She looked around the field and then sat down on the 
ground and began making marks in the dirt with her 
finger. He dropped down beside her, and she made a 
movement to rise. ‘‘Maybe I'd better go on digging,” 
she hesitated. 

“No, no, sit still and let’s talk. Do you know, you 
remind me of a slender tree I saw back in the forest there, 
you do, indeed.”’ 

“Good grannies, a tree!’’ and she lifted mocking eyes 
to him for an instant. 

“Yes, you do. I’ve never seen anybody so fresh and 
sweet as you. You're just like the woods, the trees, the 
ground, the red berries I stained my hands with—see?”’ 

“T’ve never—never heard such a string of talk. I. 
don’t know who you are even.’” And her hands fluttered 
helplessly into her apron. 

“Never you mind who I am—lI like you.’’ Then he 
suddenly reached out and squeezed her hand. 

“Don't!” she cried. 

“But really you don’t mind my touching your hand 
like that, do you? Come on now, you don'’t.”’ 

“‘But—I don’t know —” 


“You don’t mind, and that’s the truth. Why 
shouldn’t I touch your hand? It would bea pity not to. 
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Lord, I'm not going to harm you. You aren't afraid of 
me, are you?” 

“Goodness alive, no! But it’s sorter funny—you to 
come walking up plumb out’n nowhere, and then the 
next thing to be talking and doing like this here, ain't 
it?” 

“Oh, but there are many queer and funny things 
you Il learn about.” 

“‘Yes,’’ she answered with a sudden soberness. And 
he saw that tears were glistening in her eyes. “‘Do—do 
you honest mean that what you said about liking me?” 

“Yes, yes, I did,’’ he answered fiercely. ““Why— 
why?” 

“I—I don’t know hardly. Seems like though that 
I used to think of somebody—somebody who’d—’’ Her 
lips were trembling. 

“Did you really think of somebody like me!’’ he 
burst out joyously, and he bent over and kissed her. A 
shout rang out behind him. He turned to see the old 
man coming angrily towards him with his rake held 
aloft. The hulking frame of the first farmer lurked in 
the rear. 

him,’’ the younger man was saying, ‘‘that’s 
him, the crazy fool! I knowed he needed watching.”’ 
The girl sprang to her feet and stood away, her face 
alight. He too got up and waited, fingering his rake 
handle uncertainly. 

“Don't, Pap,”’ she pleaded, stepping before her father 
when he was a few feet away. 

“What’n the devil you mean, Phoebe, carrying on 
with a rank stranger lak that? Air ye crazy as he seems 
to be? Ain't you got no shame about you?” She dug 
her shoe in the dirt and said nothing. ‘‘And you, young 
fellow, explain yerself if you can. What you up to?”’ 
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“Well, to—to tell you the truth I—” 


‘Then you hain’t got nothing to say!’’ he yelled, 
“and I'm gonna—"’ His companion caught his arm and 
led him off a short distance where they conversed excitedly 
with now and then a sharp gesture towards him. 


“You'd better go now,”’ she begged, pulling at his 
sleeves anxiously. ‘‘Lem’s up to something. Keep on 
across the field yonder where that dead pine is on the edge 
of the woods. A path there'll take you back to the main 
road.”’ 

“Come and show me the way,”’ and he took her by 
the hand. But before he could move, a pair of crushing 
arms went around him, and Lem’s thundering voice 
boomed by his ear, ‘I’ve got him. Bring yer plow-lines, 
Joe, and we'll tie the young devil.’’ He saw the boy pull 
the rope from the mule’s harness and start across the 
potato rows. 

“Muh, Muh!”’ the girl sobbed to the approaching old 
woman. ‘Make Lem let him alone.” 

She laughed scornfully as she came up. ‘‘Hee, hee, 
hee, you're a purty fool to be talking so—you a-acting 
lak a goat over this here stranger man. How you know 
he ain't a convict got loose?’’ 

“He ain’t no such,” she stormed hotly. ‘‘He’s a 
gentleman!”’ 

“A gentleman!’’ Lem scoffed. ‘‘He’s a loonatic got 
out’n a bughouse. We're gonna hog-tie him and haul 
him into town.’ In the argument Lem somewhat loos- 
ened his hold. The captive gave a sudden flirt and kicked 
his captor full in the stomach and sent him groaning to 
the ground. 

“Well, now, how do you like that?” he jeered. 

As the old man started forward, the girl snatched the 
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rake from his hand. ‘“‘Hurry! hurry!” she cried, and 
they both went running towards the scraggly pine. 

‘Go back now,”’ he said when they neared the woods. 
Then he turned and kissed her. She clung to him, the 
tears wetting his hand. He pulled himself from her and 
she fell to the ground and sobbed bitterly. He tried to 
lift her up, but she motioned him to go on his way. The 
two murderous farmers were coming now, the boy run- 
ning far ahead with a heavy potato in his hand. ‘‘Don’t 
cry, please,’’ he said and left her there. At the edge of the 
woods he called again, “Don’t cry, I tell you!’’ At that 
instant the boy made a winding movement and let fly the 
missle at him. He saw the potato coming, but before he 
could duck, he was caught full in the face. The world 
swam around him and he sank to his knees. Dimly he 
heard a girl shriek out, “‘O my Lord, you've killed him, 
Joe!”’ only to be followed by Joe’s derisive laughter. He 
heard the footsteps thumping nearer. Staggering to his 
feet, he made his way into the woods and went running 
down the path swift as a hare. When he was sure that 
they were not pursuing him, he sat down at the root of 
a tree by the brook, panting for breath. His left eye was 
beginning to close, and his head was throbbing painfully. 

‘How fierce and strong earthy people seem to be!”’ 
he growled as he dipped his handkerchief in the stream 
and bathed his swelling eye. Then he burst out laughing 
hysterically until the tears ran down his cheeks. 

V 

When he had rested himself, he got up stiffly and 
hurried on. Already the shadows had begun to shroud 
the trees, and sheer wretchedness came over him. ‘‘How 
fine a thing to be a digger in the dirt and have such a girl 
as that always!”’ he thought. Then he spat disgustedly. 
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“She'd be a clod. Phew, the smell of cows was on her— 
on her—’’ 


The path here skirted the edge of a high hill, and he 
sat down to get his breath after the stiff climb. The 
valley below was almost dark, and the lights from the 
town far ahead were gleaming up through the blue mist. 
He closed his eyes, leaned against the rough bark of an 
oak tree and listened to the water flowing over the rocks 
in the little creek a few hundred feet below. He dropped 
away into an oblivion of reverie. 

When he opened his eyes, darkness had come down. 
Only a veil of white fog in the valley showed where the 
land fell away before his feet. Shivering with cold, he 
looked up at the sky and could see no stars. A cloudy 
grayness had crept in from the west. ‘It’s going to 
rain,’ he said to himself. But he made no move to go. 
Now he was utterly alone. Even his short illusion of 
kinship with the woods and earth had been destroyed in 
the darkness. It began to rain with tapping drips. chilly 
sliding sounds against the dry leaves and bark of the 
trees. He stretched himself out and lay listening to the 
voices in the rain. ‘‘She’s baking herself by the fire now, 
and that tree is shivering in the windy dark, and that’s 
the way it goes.”’ Presently he sat up and stared about 
him. Something warm was creeping down his cheeks. 
“Goodness gracious!’’ he broke out, “here I am crying 
like a fool. But I’m really not crying. I don’t feel any- 
thing; I’m not broken up about anything in God's earth. 
And yet I’m crying. It’s queer,’’ and he burst out sob- 
bing wildly like a child. 

Under the jagged edge of the cloudy curtain to the 
east the moon came reeling up and peered over the rim of 
the valley. He jumped up in the silvery light and glared 
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at its mocking visage. A wave of anger swept over him, 
and he shook his fist foolishly above his head. ‘‘Oh yes, 
yes, laugh if you will, but what do you know about it all 
anyway! Whatdo you know?” An ironic hand pulled 
the curtain over the moon, and he was left alone. He 
drew out his handkerchief and blew his nose. ‘When I 
was a boy, crying made it get stopped up,”’ he said. ‘““The 
boys used to call me snotty-nose.’’ Remembering a youth- 
ful swear word, he beat his fist against his thigh and cried 
out 

‘Damn it, damn it to hell!” 

Suddenly he was afraid of the darkness and the talk- 
ing in the rain. Feeling his way into the path, he 
stumbled down the hill towards the lighted town, mut- 
tering as he went, 

‘“They were not real tears. I felt nothing—-I swear 
to God I felt nothing!”’ 


REMINISCENCE 


By DAviD MORTON 


It is because your hushed and lonely fame 

Is lovely always as wide fields at night, 
That these return you like a quiet name, 
Through every dusk, in every fading light. 
It were as though your nearness knew a way 
Of waking in these twilights, like a flower— 
You who had been as beautiful as they, 
Returning in their beauty for an hour. 


You could not take the high stars when you left, 

Nor wear away the colors of the year... . 

How should you leave me totally bereft 

When these things keep your fame forever here, 

As hushed . . . as lovely . . . as these fields that lie 
Lonely in starlight, with the day gone by .. . . ? 
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SALUT AU MONDE 
A FRIEND REMEMBERS WHITMAN 
By SADAKICHI HARTMANN 


OWARDS the middle of the eighties Walt Whit- 

man was still a familiar figure in the streets of 

Philadelphia. He easily attracted attention. His 
gray suit, slouch hat and yellow walking stick, his flow- 
ing white beard and pink complexion were unmistakable 
characteristics, the more so as he had to walk very slowly, 
dragging his left foot behind him. A few years later he 
was obliged to give up all pedestrian excursions and only 
occasionally took cross-country rides. A buggy and a 
horse, old enough to make one think of Don Quixote’s 
Rosinante, had been presented to him; but the mainten- 
ance of a stable, no matter how small, apparently does 
not lie within the reach of great poets, and the harmless 
recreation had soon to be abandoned. ‘The last four or 
five years he hardly ever left his ramshackle home in 


Mickle Street, Camden. 


It was there I met Whitman most frequently. ‘The 
whole day he would sit at one of the windows in the 
little front room, which served as parlor, dining room, 
study, and reception hall all in one. It was difficult to 
visit the sanctum, not because there was anybody to 
refuse admittance, but because the visitor was actually at 
loss to find a place where he could sit down with any 
degree of comfort. The entire floor was covered with 
several layers of newspapers and magazines, flung down 
open, crumpled up and liberally intermixed with pam- 
phlets and books. It looked like an editorial office that 
had not been swept for months, a sea of tattered paper 
that crept into the corners and beat with its waves 
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against the walls of the room. In one corner large stacks 
of his unsold books loomed up like rocks. ‘There were 
two windows in the room, and between them was a half- 
circular table littered with all sorts of things. Most 
conspicuous, however, was a row of books, his favorite 
books which he never tired of perusing, among them the 
Bible, Homer, Milton, Hugo, Scott’s The Heart of Mid- 
lothian, Bryant's poems, and Turgenev’s A Lear of the 
Steppes. Also a big demijohn filled with well-water 
stood within easy reach. For a long time | entertained 
the suspicion that it contained something else, but I do 
not remember that | ever indulged in anything but red 
wine with ‘‘the good grey poet.’” He was called the good 
grey poet, as John Burroughs explained to me, ‘‘because 
he always looked grey, even in his Washington days be- 
fore the Civil War. His beard and hair were already 
grey and he invariably dressed in grey.” 


The poet was usually seated, if not by chance on the 
doorsteps or on a dusty sofa in the kitchen, in a huge 
yellow armchair at the right-hand window, a chair which 
has played a most important part in the Whitman 
bibliography as the donor (ex-Congressman Donaldson) 
apparently never could forget that he had given it to the 
poet. The Whitman admirers are a curious lot. Just 
like the lady who thought she knew Browning because 
she had seen him look out of a window in Florence, some 
Whitmaniacs, as Swinburne called them, considered 
themselves the most intimate friends of Whitman because 
they once entertained him or rode down Fifth Avenue on 
a bus with him. 


Well, there America’s prophet-poet sat, all day long, 
dreaming, reading, scribbling a stray thought on a piece 
of paper or staring absent-mindedly out of the window, 
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raising his hand involuntarily now and then to an imag- 
inary salutation, his famous salut au monde, just a 
movement of the fingers from the wrist sideways. The 
funny part of it was that hardly anybody ever passed 
through Mickle Street to receive or respond to the greet- 
ing. [he iceman, letter carrier, grocery boy, a woman 
on a shopping errand, or a peddler were the only visitors. 
Even children were scarce. Mickle Street was at all times 
silent and forsaken like a country lane, and leaves of grass 
had ample opportunity to grow among the cobble- 
stones. 

It must have been a lonesome and monotonous life 
the poet led during the latter part of his existence. ‘True 
enough, many people called out of curiosity and sym- 
pathy, but Whitman was not given much to conversa- 
tion. He would listen quite interestedly but would 
scarcely answer, a peculiarity which Max Nordau con- 
sidered a proof of the poet's insanity. Of course, such 
a statement is absurd. Whitman acted merely as he felt. 
He was tolerant to all, even to autograph collectors. I 
have seen him sign a dozen or more books and photo- 
graphs atatime. His habit, however, of answering long 
harangues and arguments with his favorite exclamation, 
a long-drawn “‘Oy! Oy!”’ drove many interviewers to 
exasperation. A professor from Oxford who had 
come especially to see him and who, after hours of talk- 
ing, had obtained nothing but an occasional Oy! Oy! as 
response, ran away like a madman, in utter disgust. No 
doubt the English gentleman had stroked W. W. the 
wrong way, for right after his departure we had quite a 
pleasant chat together—not about college professors, 
however, but about American literature. 


Whitman had no special admiration for either Poe, 
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Hawthorne, or Thoreau; he preferred Whittier and 
Bryant, particularly the latter. ‘‘Bryant had something- 
big about him—a smack of the sea and mountains, of 
sunlight and trees—nothing puny and parlor-like about 
him. Bryant was a true poet, such as the States are most 
in need of.’’ He had known most of them personally, 
in those Bohemian days when he wore a red flannel shirt 
open at the neck and frequented Pfaff’s place on lower 
roadway. 

Whitman apparently was short of cash most of the 
time. Old Parke Godwin (for years the editor of the 
New York Evening Post) once referred to it in an amus- 
ing manner. Bryant and Poe, as well as Whitman, had 
done free-lance work for him, and he had frequently 
advanced and lent money to them. When I, in later days, 
successfully essayed the same, Godwin remarked laugh- 
ingly, ‘“Many things change, but poets always need 
money, it seems. You surely resemble Whitman in that 
quality—I hope also in others.”’ 

Whitman, a chronic invalid and ‘“‘selling scarcely 
more than two hundred books a year, mostly to Eng- 
land,”’ had to depend a good deal on patronage for a live- 
lihood. He was exceedingly modest in his wants. His 
housekeeper in her humble way did her best to make him 
feel half-way comfortable, but her resources were limited 
and her New Jersey style of cooking, I fear, had no par- 
ticular cheering influence. But he had always plenty to 
eat, whole trays-full, in little dishes served in cheap restau- 
rant fashion. He had a good appetite and did not crave 
delicacies or better service. He was satisfied with condi- 
tions as they were. He lived in his mind and was immune 
to the shortcomings of his surroundings. 


I recall coming to him one exceedingly cold winter 
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day when there was no fire in his stove. Not that fuel 
was lacking or that he could not afford to buy it (he had 
at that time two thousand dollars in some bank): it was 
merely a whim or neglect. He sat there unconcerned, 
huddled up in a red blanket, and with his white hair and 
beard looked very much like some patriarch painted by 
Rubens. His complexion was curiously soft and child- 
like, of the same color as the cupids of the Dutch painter. 

If he longed for anything at all in those years it was 
for some more ideal companionship, for a woman who 
would not merely be his housekeeper, but who would 
also be able to appreciate his aims as a literary man. He 
once remarked to me, “I wish I had somebody around me 
like Montaigne and Heine and other authors had.’’ And 
yet when Anne Gilchrist, who had written A Woman's 
Estimate of his work, came from England to share good 
or ill fortune with him, he greeted her merely with a 
“Hello, Anne; going to stay in America?’’ They became 
good friends, but he did not want her in his house. 

Of his relations with women in earlier periods of his 
life little is known. He admitted in a letter to 
Carpenter that he had six children and even a grandchild, 
but “‘they had strayed away.”’ It was impossible to make 
him talk on the subject. He would evade all queries 
(and I tried hard enough) with a final, ‘“Well, I will tell 
you some day.”’ But that day never came. 


Slowly the poet became more and more enfeebled, 
and his interests in life became centered more and more 
upon himself. He was delighted when women admirers 
brought him a few wild flowers, and would place them 
carefully in a water-glass near him on the window sill. 
And nothing would rouse him more to a mild activity of 
thought than some foreign criticism of his work. I often 
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translated French and German reviews of his books to 
him. His fame was spreading steadily all over the world, 
and, he often spoke to me of his staunchest supporters 
and friends in the days of adversity, of the Rossettis, 
Tennyson, Henry Irving, of O’Connor, who made the 
now famous defense of his Children of Adam, and. most 
of all, of John Burroughs and Anne Gilchrist. He was 
loyal to the last to his friends and literary ideals. His 
admiration of Lincoln amounted to almost fanatic hero- 
worship, and his belief in the future greatness of the 
American remained unshaken. 

One afternoon he dragged himself into the kitchen 
and asked me to take a bite with him. He sent me out to 
get a can of lobster and a bottle of California claret, and 
on my return, he busied himself over the stove to fry a 
few eggs. The pan sizzled, and plump! went in the 
first egg. ““You see, Hartmann,”’ he said, ‘‘the American 
nation at present is like an orchestra tuning its instru- 
ments.’” Plump! Plump! went in the second egg, and 
another. ‘There is a lot of commotion and noise, but 
it all settles down (and he jerked at the eggs with a fork), 
gradually—and then after a while, under some great 
leadership, like the spirit of Democracy, you will sud- 
denly hear beautiful music. That is what the American 
nation is destined to do.” 
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FALTERINGS TOWARD THE UNKNOWN GOD 
By CHARLES WHARTON STORK 


I. THE BIRTH OF WONDER 


Cowering in fear, man felt himself alone 
In nature, till he sensed a hungry need 
Of comradeship no fellow man could feed. 

He rose and stared up skyward. Had he gone 

Astray from where the blue-gold splendor shone? 
He felt his hands and feet and body bleed 
From thorns, but in his heart a shining seed 

Fell like a favor from a monarch’s throne. 


Struggling within him as in untilled earth, 
The seed struck root. Its hidden spark began 
To spear up sun-ward into golden birth 
As flame-flower, till he dreamed himself a part 
Of the high glow his arms were stretched to span; 
But wonder-worship could not feed his heart. 


II. SKY GODS 


Milleniums passed. Man peopled earth and sky 
With his own image clad in strength or grace, 
Till of his thought was born a shining race, 

Like mortals but too fair, it seemed, to die. 

For them he feigned celestial kingdoms high 
Above the clouds, Valhallas throned in space 
Where he could never find their feasting place 

Or startle their indifference with a cry. 


And yet Olympian beings were at best 
But clay turned marble, for they sinned as much 
As man himself, no otherwise than he. 
What wonder that they grew a bitter jest 
As man thought deeplier! Sky gods could not touch 
His spirit with the glow of sympathy. 
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II. HERCULES 
Gods had come down to earth, had even died, 
Like summer flowers or the declining sun, 
And been reborn. But now a mortal won 
The crest that had flung back the Titans’ pride. 
The strength of Hercules was deified 
But through obedience and the task well done. 
No favored course the hero had to run; 
His locks were crowned not till his limbs were tried. 


And when, his simple heart confused with blent 
Delight and awe, ’mid all the shining host 
In Jove’s wide banquet hall the hero trod: 
To Juno first, his former foe, he bent: . 
"Twas she, who taxing to the uttermost 
His body and soul, had made of him a god. 


IV. JAHVEH 
Man felt himself as one, and ever had sought 
One changeless Lord Omnipotent, though his mind— 
The window on the outer world—was blind 
With ignorance first, then dazzled by vain thought. 
He missed the ocean, by the waves distraught. 
In nature’s myriad forms he strove to find 
His archetype, till his praying soul divined 
Beyond all form the unseen hand that wrought. 


The Hebrews, grimly welded into one 
By scourges of affliction, in their need 
Laid hold on Jahveh, and he heard and blest. 
But he might bless them in the tribe alone, 
Because their love was but for Israel’s seed; 
Their hate recoiled in hatred from the rest. 


V. THE DAMON OF SOCRATES 
Man longed to feel the tremor of God’s will 
Not in far thunders from the judgment seat 
On Sinai, but persuasive as the sweet 
Delight of wood-birds when the winds are still; 
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A voice to guide him in the whispered thrill 
Of his best thought, more near than hands or feet, 
But more imperative than his own heart’s beat; 

A fountain pulse where soul could drink its fill. 


Socrates, demon-drunken, quaffed his death 
As a mere stirrup-cup. Man's mind, he knew, 
Muddled with law the source where truth began. 
And Plato, kindled by his failing breath, 
Revealed the Good, the Beautiful, the True— 
The inner light that lighteth every man. 


VI. JESUS 


Not a mere priest to tend an altar flame, 
He led the spirit like a battle-cry, 
This man who taught his fellows how to die; 
Men call him God, but Jesus was his name: 
He shunned the sage’s and the warrior’s fame; 
Free to resist his foreknown doom, or fly, 
He chose the inner voice and perished by 
The utmost torture of a felon’s shame. 


“Forgive them, for they know not what they do!” 
Who could have trusted in the words till then, 
Or dared to tread the path that Jesus trod? 
By Love's divine example now men know 
Not merely that God's spirit dwells in men 
But that, by God’s grace, man himself is God. 


SUN MAN AND MOON WOMAN 


By HELEN PHIPPS 


HOUGH it neared midnight, Montezuma still 

paced back and forth on the azotea of his palace. 

Below him Tenochitlan, the island-city, lay dark 
except for the gleams of the temple-fires on many teocallis. 
The monarch, oppressed and terrified by the gloomy 
prophecies of the approaching end of his kingdom, by 
strange portents and overwhelming disasters, sought for a 
sign—in the heavens, in the moon, in the stars, and in the 
distant snow-enshrouded volcanoes. Popocatepetl, the 
Smoking Mountain, and Ixtaccihuatl, the White 
Woman. 

He turned his gaze wearily from the mountains and 
leaned over the parapet. 

“Guards,”’ he called, ‘Bring me hither old Paraujoo, 
the Zapotec hostage-priest of Mitla.”’ 

With soft step, with drooping shoulders, with flow- 
ing black robe that melted into the night, the old priest 
approached Montezuma. 

‘‘Paraujoo,”’ said the haughty emperor, are a 
wretched Zapotec, but you are also a wise man. Interpret 
to me the mystery of the volcanoes. What is their mean- 
ing? At dawn, dark and shadowy; at noontide, hazy 
and diaphanous; at sunset, liquid gold; in the dark 
nights, like pale phantasms; and on moonlight nights, 
gleaming like silver—-what would they say to me?” 

A sardonic smile flickered a moment on old Paraujoo’s 
lips, but he made answer humbly: 

“You are right, great king. I do know the mystery 
of the volcanoes, baffling and inscrutable though it be. 
I will tell it to you. 
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“A hundred million days have passed since Tloque 
Nahuaque, the Soul of Universal Life, created the Garden 
of Peace. He made it of purple mist, the glint of sun- 
light, the murmur of waters, the bright tints of the rain- 
bow, the fragrance of spring flowers, the songs of birds, 
and the soft whispers of summer breezes. 


“The gentle spirit of love and joy smiled forth from 
every leafy branch. The trees vied with each other as 
to which should bear the most delicious fruit; the flowers. 
as to which should wear the most harmonious colors and 
shed the subtlest fragrance; the birds, as to which should 
sing the most joyful madrigals and the most soothing 
lullabies. 

“To enjoy this blissful abode Tloque Nahuaque 
created a man. He made him of winter winds and the 
breath of the forest and the spirit of the sea; and he 
caused a ray of the noonday sun to animate this new 
creation and give him the breath of life. So he was strong, 
joyful, majestic; and Tloque Nahuaque called him the 
Sun Man. 

‘The Sun Man went forth in the Garden of Peace, 
drinking in its life-giving air, breathing its soft fragrance, 
and hearing the music of its birds and its murmuring 
springs. But he was not content, and Tloque Nahuaque 
saw that it was not good for him to be alone. 

“So the great god created a companion for him. Of 
soft mist and white snow and starlight and pink cherry 
blossoms he made her. Then he caused a beam to descend 
from the pale moon and touch her with life. She was 
gentle, tender, melancholy; and Tloque Nahuaque called 
her the Moon Woman. 

‘And the Sun Man loved the Moon Woman, and she 
loved him, and they were happy in the Garden of Peace. 
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From couches of fragrant flowers they were aroused in the 
early morning by the matins of birds. They would 
watch the coming of the great Sun, their father, and gaze 
with worshipful awe upon him as he triumphantly rose 
to his full glory, then majestically glided downward into 
a sea of silent splendor. At night they would gaze won- 
deringly at the Pale Moon Mother, and she wouid smile 
sadly down upon them. 


“In the long, calm hours of the day they would 
wander among the cool, enveloping shades of the garden, 
pluck the ripe fruits, breathe the sweet odors of the 
flowers and drink of the clear springs. They would lave 
their bodies in the life-giving streams and come forth full 
of ecstatic joy and abundant life. 

‘Thus long, blissful years passed away. But by 
degrees, as time glided on, there began to grow a silent 
sorrow in the heart of the Sun Man; for, as he gazed 
lovingly upon the face of the Moon Woman, he felt a 
shadow there. “There was some secret unrest: it almost 
seemed that she was vanishing into the mist whence she 
had come, and her cheeks grew paler than the moonlight. 
At last the Sun Man asked her the cause of her grief. 

“Ah, my lord,’ she replied, ‘I cannot bear these nar- 
row hedges. My spirit longs to be free and wander far 
away. I would have told you of it, but every time I 
think these thoughts in the darkness, the Moon Mother 
looks at me sorrowfully, reproachfully, as if she would 
warn me.’ 

“The Sun Man grew very troubled. ‘Alas, my loved 
one!’ he said sorrowfully. “Why should you wish to leave 
these happy vales, these calm shades, and these joyful 
song-birds?’ 

‘Oh, my love,’ she answered, ‘I do not know. Once 
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I was content here with you and the beauty around me. 
Now I can not tell why this bitterness grows within me. 
I must go away or | shall die.’ 


‘The Sun Man tried to console his beloved, to 
reawaken her joy of life, but all in vain. Day after day 
she pined and faded. She wept and moaned, and the 
one burden of her sigh was ‘Away! Away! I must go 
away!’ 

“The Sun Man's heart was near breaking. So, one 
sorrowful morning, he cut an opening through the 
thorny hedge, and, with heavy heart, led the Moon 
Woman forth. 

‘Now they were outside of the Garden of Peace. 
But what did they see? Only rolling, desert sands, with 
the sun beating relentlessly upon them; no tree or plant— 
and there in the distance the purple hills. 

‘“ ‘Sweetheart,’ cried the Sun Man, ‘let us go back.’ 
He turned his eyes to the garden, but the aperture had 
closed, and they could not pass the high thorny hedge. 

“But the eyes of the Moon Woman were upon the 
beautiful blue mountains, and she cried joyfully: ‘Come, 
come! Let us reach the hills before the sunset. They are 
not far away.’ 

“So they journeyed on; but not that dav nor the 
next did they reach the longed-for goal. They were 
almost dead from hunger and thirst. Finally they reached 
the abodes of some sons of earth, and there refreshed 
themselves, although they were invisible to earthly be- 
ings and could not make themselves known nor ask for 
help or sympathy. Afterward they set forth again and 
long wandered, sad and disconsolate. 

“At last, hope and joy being dead within them, they 
resolved to seek again the Garden of Peace, if haply it 
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might be found. But again they had only sorrow and 
disappointment. Often they would catch sight of the 
green gleam of the Garden’s hedge and would turn their 
steps thither. But, when they had almost reached it, it 
would vanish away, and leave them bewildered and sick 
at heart. 

“Often, as they wandered in the sad night and around 
them the darkness fell heavy from heaven, the Sun Man 
would stoop and pluck a handful of giant forest trees, 
and rubbing together two hillocks to produce a spark, 
would kindle his torch; and by its light they would 
continue their way. 

‘At other times the white, diaphanous Woman, with 
tearful eyes, would gaze upward to her divine mother, 
who, in pity, would send a brighter gleam. and this, 
glimmering on the fair hair of the Moon Woman, would 
illumine tneir pathway. 

‘Long ages they wandered through the immense 
solitudes of earth. As time passed, their burden of 
sorrow grew greater and greater, until they longed to 
die, but could not. And they were tortured in heart 
because they had many evil children, who lived in caverns, 
hated each other, fought bitterly, and like their parents, 
were driven to move without ceasing. 

‘Finally the Sun Man and the Moon Woman came 
to a lordly valley. It was the valley of death, of desola- 
tion, and of fire—the valley of life, of youth, and of 
light—the valley of Spring and of Winter. For, long 
cycles ago, it had been formed by the sudden fire of the 
mountain’s wrath. Then after a while the gentle, refresh- 
ing waters had come to quench the raging fire, and there 
were fountains, flowers, love, and spring. 

“The Sun Man said, ‘Here let us rest awhile.’ 
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‘“No,’ sighed the Moon Woman, ‘but let us pray 
Tonatiuh, our Father Sun, that this may be our tomb, 
that we may rest here evermore—here where we may 
watch over and protect our poor ill-fated children. Let 
us be a perpetual example to them not to strive for that 
which the gods do not will, lest they fall into our night of 
sorrow.’ 


“Alas, my loved one,’ exclaimed the Sun Man, ‘our 
sorrow is very great.’ 


“And the Moon Woman sighed: ‘I am weary, 
weary. Let me rest here a while. Cover me over with 
a soft white mantle and let me never more wander.’ 


‘Then wearily she laid herself down upon her lofty 
mountain couch. The Sun Man, her husband, gently 
enveloped her with snowy drapery and stood close beside 
the foot of her white bed, jealously watching that none 
might disturb her rest. 

“Then the Great Sun, their Father, rose above them, 
and his divine kiss made them grow larger and larger 
until they were mountain-large. Then he lulled them 
to sleep and petrified them, to remain throughout the 
ages of the world. 


“Solemn and sorrowful they stand—lIxtaccihuatl, 
the White Woman, and Popocatepetl, the Smoking 
Mountain. They are a perpetual mystery to their chil- 
dren, the children of the Valley of Mexico. In the morn- 
ing, dark and shadowy; at noontide, hazy and diaphan- 
ous; at sunset, liquid gold; in the dark nights, like pale 
phantasms; and on moonlight nights, gleaming like 
silver. 


““Yet ever and anon the Sun Man awakes and is over- 
come by an agony of grief. Mighty sobs shake his body 
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and tears of fire roll in torrents down his cheeks. But 
still, so still, the Moon Woman lies. 

‘And they say that at night, when the pale gleam of 
her mother’s light falls on the white shroud of the Moon 
Woman, there glides round and round her cold bier a 
mournful cortege of spirits, veiling their faces with sor- 
row and wailing soft dirges.”’ 

The voice of old Paraujoo trailed away into silence. 
The emperor, his head resting on the parapet, gazed with 
melancholy fixity on the silvery mountain crests. 

Montezuma looked up. The venerable Zapotec was 
speaking again. He had risen erect; with imperious and 
fearless gesture, with the deeply mystical tone of the seer, 
he was pronouncing the Aztec monarch’s doom: 

“Moctecuhzoma Ilhiucamina, the immortal gods 
gave you the lovely garden of Anahuac. You were not 
content; you wanted all, mountain and plain, from 
coast to crest. Groans rise from those that you have 
robbed and enslaved; your sacrificial stone runs with 
human blood. But now, your hour is come! Your doom 
is sealed. Quetazlcoatl, the Fair God, is coming! Even 
now he cleaves the waves; he sails through the dawn! 
Your hour is come, O King! You are falling, falling, 
into the night of sorrow.”’ 

Montezuma started up in uncontrollable wrath. 

“Guards!” he shouted, ““Take away the wretched 
Zapotec! Cast him into a dungeon! Torture him! 
Leave him to die of hunger!”’ 
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THE JEALOUS ONE AT THE BERRY-PICKING. 


By CONSTANCE LINDSAY SKINNER 


Berries are ripe. 
Oh, hi na-na-ya— 
Berries are ripe! 


In the green shallows of the bushes 

The leaves flitter-flutter, 

Like little sea waves, 

When Yu-ahte, the Young Wind, treads lightly, 
Laughing, laughing, with eyes shut, 

Saying, saying, what he speaks not— 
(Tst-st-st—Little Wind— sst! ) 


Flutter, flutter, little leaves, 

Whisper and be very angry! 

Yet shall the ten brown fingers of the maidens 
Strip your green boughs of the ripe pink berries! 
Salmon-berries, Salmon-berries, 

Hiding in the leafy shallows, 

We will catch you without nets, 

We will spear you with our little sharp nails, 
We will snare you with our ten brown fingers. 
Berries pink and red and clustered 

Like salmon-mother’s little eggs— 

Only they are not salt with the sea; 

They are sweet and wet 

From the sun and the mist on the flower. 


O Maidens— 

O Wahlaka, Nudz, Aidzumka! 

Hearken while I sing the Tale of the Berry. 
It is I, Kot’o’on.—they call me Jealous One 
(It is a lie; Iam not so). 

“Once, once, far, far long back, 

When that old man the Sun was a baby, 
Rocking on the tree of Heaven; 

And the earth sat still and fed him strength 
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From the thousand gushing mountain-tips 
Of her warm brown breast— 

That so he might grow swiftly strong 

To run every day across the great world 
And carry the Kettles of Light—”’ 

(Ya-ya! Nudz puts all her berries in her mouth; 
Yet she is fat enough already. ) 

—‘‘In those days, O Maidens, 

All this forest was a river, 

A flowing green river of the se 

And the small pink salmon— 


Oh—oh —Maidens!— 

(They do not listen to1 .) 

No! Aidzumka is dreaming of her lover, 
Who wanders in the ‘st even now: 
He sings the song of * arch, 

He asks the earth if 1. she. 

Ay, she wishes for the twilight 
When he will come— 

Oh na-na-ya! 

She fears there is not earth enough 

In the floor of her house 

To quench the torch of Hundala. 

As if he cared for her 

More than for another! eh, Maidens? 


(Her father is richer than my father— 
That is all.) 


Nudz claws the bush and feeds her great mouth 
Like Te-hoa* in the Spring. 

Nudz will have children with great mouths! 
(La’n’ya! who would wed such a mouth? 
What man is so rich? ) 

Wahlaka picks, picks, picks, 

Like a woodpecker! 

She is so greedy to fill her basket. 

Well, well, Maidens? 


*Te-hoa: the Black-bear. 
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You will not listen to me? 

That is Te for none tells the Tale of the Berry better 
than I. 

This I know:—For I have heard all the maidens tell it. 

La’n’ya! It was a poor tale! 

(They laugh! They wag the head! ) 

Pick, pick, pick, poor Wahlaka! 

For I know well 

If your basket is not full 

Your old mother will beat you with the cedar-whip, 

Or with ropes of hard, dry kelp. 

Oh-ho-ya, Maidens,— 

Wahlaka screams like the dark owl; 

She snorts like a whale in the trough of the sea 

When she feels the bitir.g whip! 

Well, let her be modest,— 

I am never beaten. 


(They do not laugh! They comfort Wahlaka. 
When her basket is full 

I will kick it over with my toe, 

I will fall and crush the berries, 

I will roll the basket down the hill. 

To-night, while her mother beats Wahlaka, 

I will run and bring old Noan’s son, 

He shall listen with his ear against the wall 
While she screams and snorts; 

Old Noan’s son shall see me laugh! 

Ai, hi! I wish Wahlaka had my mother! 

My mother is a Haida woman; 

The Haida women are most big and strong and fierce. 
Ai! If I could hear my mother beat Wahlaka! 
Who is Wahlaka, 

That she should catch old Noan’s son? 

Why did he run to her with his fire? 
Tst—st—st—st? 

Because her house is the next house to his— 
But for the ten little houses between— 

And mine is too far. That is all! 

Certainly I will kick over your basket, Wahlaka. ) 
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Aidzumka, Aidzumka! 

You have only four berries in your basket! 
Again I say, only four. Did I not see? 
Are you thinking of Hundala? 

La’n’ya! Ohla! 

He brought his torch to me, 

But I would not quench it! 

Nay, I sat in the moonlight and laughed. 


(I looked very beautiful in the moonlight. ) 


Besides, my father is not rich; 
Hundala cares only for money. 
He is a coward, 

Like old Noan’s son; 

He feared to come to me— 

I am too proud. 

(Five times now I have run 
To look into Aidzumka’s basket. 
There are no berries in it— 

A handful! only a handful! 
Tst-st-st! ) 


Aidzumka! hahi, Aidzumka,— 

Maiden Empty-Basket! 

Though you are rich, 

Hundala will not wed you, 

You are too idle! 

He will give his torch to old Teho-k’-yak, 
The Woman-Bear. 

She picks more berries than you. 
Tst-st-st! You Shame-among-Maidens! 
So I will call you; 

For you think thoughts unbecoming, 
While your fingers hang idle, 
Shame-among-Maidens! 

Ay, redden, redden, like the berry: 

For I will tell it in the village. 

All the old wives shall hear 


The thoughts of Aidzumka with her empty basket. 


Clk! illick! Clk! illick! he, he, he! 
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She chokes, she is red with shame, 
She is black with anger! 

Clk illick, he, he! She runs down the hill. 

Oh hi, hahi! Aidzumka! 

I would you were my sister, 

That I might tell your unbecoming thoughts 

To my strong fierce mother. 

Ay! there would be music in the village, 

A roaring and a dancing! 

Ay, you would sing like the wind through a rock. 
She would beat out the wild shrill sound 

Like Man-es-tet-su, the priest’s Drum-beater, 
Until you are modest—as I am; 

That would not be soon. 

Clk! illick! he he he—how she runs and cries! 
Clk illick, he he! 

See, Wahlaka! Look, Nudz! Nay! See, look! 
Oh-—? Aiji-i? Ah-h? 

You will not speak to me? 

You turn the back? You put your heads together? 
(Quick, toe. Kick, toe! 

He-he-st-st, illick— 

There goes Wahlaka’s basket! It was full! 

So, so. I crush the berries, 

I kick the basket, it rolls far down the hill. 

Oh haha, oh illick, st-st! 

Nudz runs with her after the basket. 

Ah, hi, na-ya! Listen to Wahlaka screaming. 
She thinks of her mother. 

I would she had my mother! 

Nudz calls names to me. ) 

Ya! Big Nudz, Clumsy Nudz! 

Your mother was an oil-whale! 

And your father, he was a-a-a- 

He too was an oil-whale! 

You drip fat! 

Clk illick he he he! ick-ick-ick-kichi-e! 

(How Wahlaka cries in catching her empty basket! ) 
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Well—I care nothing! 

They were greedy, all three. 

They stripped the bush, they left no fruit for me. 

My basket is almost empty, 

And the sky is dark with twilight. 

I am all alone. 

"Tis now the Woods-ghost walks—with the serpent in 
his hand! 

Ai-i! ai-i! and the two black bears! 


Oh-hi-ha! oi-ick! oi-eek! 

What is that? there—there—stalking? 

It is tall. It is silent. 

It comes swiftly through the black Pines. 

It is the Woods-ghost with the long hissing serpent in 
his hand, 

Ai-i! ai-i! Oh-ah—the Woods-ghost. Oi-ick! the—! 


Nay—nay—Nay-y—it is my mother—! 
It ts my strong fierce mother, the Haida woman. 


Ak! ’ak! 

Nay—wait, my mother, till I tell thee. 

It is true I have no berries— 

Nay—wait—ak! ai-hi! oi-ick! 

They lied! I did not so! 

They ran and told thee lies! 

The berries? Nay—'tis true I have none; they took— 
Ai!—ak! ak-i-hi! ak! ak! ah-k-k-k! 

Ah-k-k-k! oi-i-eek! oi-i-eeek—ow-ow-00-yah-yah-h-h! 
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COMMENCEMENT AT COPENHAGEN 
By EDGAR W. KNIGHT 


VIDENCE that the melancholy nature of the Dane 
E is more than a fiction of literature appears in unex- 
pected places and at unexpected times. It even 
appeared in the Aarsfest, or commencement exercises, of 
the University of Copenhagen. 

The Rector Magnificus of that institution had 
thoughtfully afforded a North Carolinian the oppor- 
tunity to attend the function, which is a commencement 
occasion and benefactors’ or founders’ day consolidated 
into one grand festival. The invitation was cordial 
enough, but even then it was formal and solemn. More- 
over, it requested the invited guests to wear full evening 
dress to the exercises, which were to be held at two o'clock 
in the afternoon in the great festival hall. ‘This hall is 
among the first of the proud places a visitor at the Uni- 
versity has pointed out to him, if by chance he is con- 
ducted by an alumnus who has what is known in the 
United States as chronic college spirit. A few Danes 
have the affliction. The room is rectangular in shape, 
with very high ceiling, gallery, and choir loft, and is 
richly possessed of mural paintings of historical and alle- 
gorical themes. On the right from the entrance is the 
royal box and facing it on the other side is the rector’s 
dais or lecture stand. 

“What is the room used for?’’ The question had 
been put earlier to Dr. Naeser, an enthusiastic alumnus of 
the university, and one of the most distinguished Danes 
present, who, in the role of a kind cicerone, was pointing 
out some of the interesting spots of the old city. 

“Used. That's the right word,” replied the alumnus. 
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‘It is not used as much as it should be. But here are held 
the University festivals, and especially the Aarsfest, 
which you shall attend. Over there sits the king and 
over here the rector of the University. In the loft is the 
students’ choir, and in the galleries are the guests and 
spectators. Here on the main floor and on these places 
around the walls are seated the especially invited guests, 
the faculty of the University, and others of the intel- 
lectual and social aristocracy of the kingdom. They are 
all in evening clothes, bedecked, bejewelled, and decor- 
ated, and generally they all scowl and stare at each other, 
as if they were bored to death, and they yawn, and go to 
sleep while the rector makes a speech.” 


‘Dr. Naeser!’’ protested a young woman, the third 
member of the party, the daughter-in-law of one and the 
wife of another University professor. She was devoted 
to the noble traditions of her alma mater in whose spirit 
and lore she was thoroughly saturated. She looked at 
Dr. Naeser as if he were guilty of frightful blasphemy 
and should be punished. 

Two weeks later the invitation came to attend the 
Aarsfest which Dr. Naeser had described. It did not 
promise to be riotous and tumultuous in festive spirit. 
But the visitor should attend. The invitation was rather 
disturbing because of its formal demand for evening 
clothes. The North Carolinian had traveled light to 
Denmark. A dinner jacket or tuxedo was the nearest to 
formal clothes that he could exhibit, unless he should 
rent or borrow, and this would not be correct. To enter 
the festival hall of the great University in a rented gar- 
ment would be academic sacrilege. “The embarrassment 
was tactfully explained to the Rector Magnificus, who 
urged desperate effort to acquire the proper clothes, but 
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he was altogether reasonable about it. Would it be really 
dangerous not to go as commanded? the visitor asked 
himself. Would the consequence be serious? Would he 
be shot by the royal guard before daylight and without 
one more cup of delicious Danish coffee? He decided to 
take the risk in scorn of academic form. He attended the 
Aarsfest attired in tuxedo and neither he nor many an- 
other in similar attire was ejected from the great festival 
hall. 

He was quite unprepared for the solemnity of the 
occasion. His experience with commencements had not 
been wide, but to him they generally meant gala, often 
quite lively, affairs, always at least cheerful and hopeful 
in ceremony. “To him commencements seemed periods 
of rejoicing and of thanksgiving, students and teachers 
generally alike grateful that each should for a season be 
rid of the other. But this is not the manner of commence- 
ments at the University of Copenhagen, where the 
Aarsfest, coming right in the middle of the autumn 
semester, is a very serious occasion. As an occasion of 
frigid formality and almost stifling solemnity, it is doubt- 
ful if its fellow could be matched in all academic Chris- 
tendom. 

The guests were led to their seats, which were care- 
fully marked with their full names and academic or other 
properly certificated status, or they found their places by 
the aid of a diagram card which had accompanied the 
invitation. On the chairs were elaborate programs of the 
cantata which the excellently trained students’ choral 
society later rendered with great effect,—resonant. 
sonorous, tuneful, as is all Danish music. Much of it 
praised the king, who sat through it all quite calmly. 


The visitor wondered how it feels to hz ‘e songs sung 
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in your own praise before a discriminating though patri- 
otic audience. He had only a little basis for comparison. 
The nearest was to be found in American collegiate 
athletic events when some member of the varsity baseball 
team tags another at third base, and the collegiate multi- 
tude in the grandstand or stadium rises with becoming 
adoration, and to the inquiry: ‘‘What’s the matter with 
Jimmie?”’ fittingly responds: ‘‘He’s all right.’’ The stu- 
dents at the University of Copenhagen, however, think 
highly of their king if one can judge from the songs they 
sing in his praise. 

The king of Denmark is the tallest and one of the 
most popular of all European monarchs. He is in high 
favor with his people. He certainly is a human person. 
Shortly after Parliament met in early October of last year 
he went over to Norway and Sweden to hunt with some 
other kings. Later he returned to find Denmark and 
Copenhagen, even the parliament house, quite as he had 
left them. By such an arrangement as this King Chris- 
tian the Tenth not only gets some good shooting in 
congenial company but he escapes the necessity of having 
to see the newspapers which contain the speeches of the 
lawmakers while they are in session. Moreover, it is not 
a breach of good manners for the king to leave town 
when they arrive. His political fences are kept in good 
repair all the time. He does not have to worry about 
votes, nor does he have to consider the effect of a hunting 
holiday on his candidacy for the United States Senate. 

The king of Denmark is engagingly human. He likes 
his afternoon nap. If he did not take part of it in the 
great festival hall, right in the face of the rector’s speech, 
and if his royal highness, Prince Knud (Canute), did not 
give a tender but firm, princely punch in the paternal side 
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to awaken his majesty, then the North Carolinian pres- 
ent needs to have his eyesexamined. It did appear to him 
that the king went to sleep, just as a regular king should 
do. The rector’s speech may have been a trifle anesthetic, 
as commencement speeches so often are. Critics should 
not frown too severely upon the frailty of the king. 

Two handsome young University students wearing 
scarlet regalia ushered in the faculty, more than one hun- 
dred of the most distinguished looking professors the 
visitor had ever seen, more mature looking, he thought, 
than most American college and university professors. 
The audience stood while the distinguished men took 
their places. “Then came the king, Prince Knud, and 
Princes Harold and Gustav, brothers of the king, led 
likewise by two students also in scarlet regalia. “The four 
young ushers then took their places in quite statuesque 
attitude, two in front of the royal box and two in front 
of the rector’s stand, and if they moved in the slightest 
during the fifteen minutes required for the first part of the 
cantata, it was not discernible to the naked eye. Four 
youths alive and awake were never quieter, more undis- 
turbed or undisturbing. If American college students 
were all of this kind, many administrative problems in 
higher education in this country could be solved more 
easily. 

The retiring rector gave an address. His chair is 
theology and it was natural that he should choose a sub- 
ject from that or some closely related field. From the few 
words understood and from the newspaper accounts dug 
out the following morning with the aid of lexicons, it 
‘was evident that the rector compared what was thought 
thirty or forty years ago and now in regard to certain 
New Testament writings. He pointed out the extreme 
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opinions on the subject. Some people deny the historic 
Christ, he noted, while others take literally everything 
in the Bible. He gave a brief summary of certain results 
of scholarship which throw light on the subject, and near 
the conclusion he used the word uduikling (evolution), 
and there was not a hiss from the audience nor did any 
one leave the hall. The subject of evolution is more 
freely discussed in the University of Copenhagen than in 
the University of Tennessee. 


The rest of the exercise was not very unlike an 
American college commencement. Gold medals were 
presented by the rector to nine students who had during 
the year distinguished themselves in productive scholar- 
ship. Afterwards the names of the new doctors were 
read, twenty-five of them, and they all stood clad in full 
evening clothes. The rector congratulated the new 
doctors on their attainments, and admonished them to 
continue their scholarly pursuits. The only honorary 
degree awarded was conferred upon Knud Johan Victor 
Rasmussen, the explorer. 

The rector then spoke appreciatively of the retiring 
professors, referred to a physiological laboratory which 
had just been established, thanked the donors, who were 
present, for the gift, and spoke briefly of the increased 
attendance on university instruction which might eventu- 
ally call for a new university to be set up in Jutland. 
Then he spoke a few hearty words to the new rector 
whom the university professors had selected to head the 
institution during the coming year. 

The installation of the new rector was a very simple 
and impressive ceremony. ‘The retiring rector took from 
his own neck a gold chain bearing a medallion of Minerva 
and this he placed around the neck of his successor, who 
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was, by this simple act, invested with all the privileges 
and the high distinction of the most honorable and 
authoritative position in the gift of his colleagues. 


In the simple ceremony a visitor could witness the 
high esteem in which the rector, or chancellor, or presi- 
dent of the University, is held by the Danish public. The 
selection of this officer is made annually by his colleagues. 
The Danes believe that the professors are themselves more 
competent to select their leader than are groups of ecclesi- 
astics, politicians, or bankers. 


The exercises concluded with the chorus singing 
Vort Hjem, du danske Jord, (Our Home, the Danish 
Soil). The king shook hands with the retiring and with 
the new rector and then with each of the new doctors. 
The royal party then retired and the 446th annual com- 
mencement of the University of Copenhagen passed into 
history. 


But what solemn history it had become! From the 
beginning to the end there was not the slightest applause 
at any statement or announcement, scarcely a smile, but 
instead the most dreadful stillness and awful seriousness 
marked every movement. Toa North Carolinian accus- 
tomed to prolonged applause at the mention of a popular 
theory of government, or the name of a dead politician 
exalted by time and forgetfulness into a statesman, it was 
a perfectly dreadful, torturous two hours. 


At any moment it would have been a relief to the 
visitor to rush madly through the dead decorations up to 
the space between the king and rector and, shedding coat. 
to lead a vigorous yell for the king, the rector, and the 
University of Copenhagen. But one would never dare 
to desecrate the great hall with such empty and frivolous 
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behavior, which would have been entirely out of char- 
acter with the occasion. 

It was now evident that the description which the 
alumnus had earlier given of the Aarsfest had been in- 
tended as a pleasantry. For this festival, just as the 
ancient hall in which it was held, revealed the intensity 
and seriousness of Danish life. The melancholy nature 
of the Danes was quite evident in the Aarsfest and re- 
vealed a source of their strength. The attitude of seri- 
ousness toward everything that concerns education has 
transformed Denmark and made it one of the best and 
most thoroughly educated countries of Europe. 


THE RIDER 
By GAMALIEL BRADFORD 


I wave my cap, I shake my reins, 
I flit across the heather. 

The light blood sparkles in my veins, 
Mine and my steed’s together. 


What turn of Fortune’s giddy wheel 
Awaits me as I wander 

I do not know. I only feel 
Something that calls me yonder. 


A merry-hearted maid to woo, 
A fox to chase with ardor, 

Perchance the flash of bright steel too— 
Strike, boy, and I'll strike harder. 


I know not, care not, what remains. 
I flit across the heather. 

The light blood sparkles in my veins, 

Mine and my steed’s together. 
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IS AMERICAN ENGLISH ARCHAIC? 


By GEORGE PHILIP KRAPP 


VERY language is archaic in the sense that the 
elements of which it is composed are very ancient. 
But mere antiquity is not the distinguishing feature 
of archaisms. [he words he ts can be found in English 
records in precisely this visual form from the days of 
King Alfred, and in fact the great body of the English 
language is much older in its aspects and origins than 
most of the casual words or constructions commonly cited 
as archaisms. ‘The distinctive thing about an archaism 
is not that it is old, but that it has survived in certain 
special aspects of the language, dialectal, poetical, 
liturgical, technical, after it has passed out of general 
practice. The slang of yesterday becomes archaic today. 
The word dude belongs to the antique world of a genera- 
tion ago, except in the Far West, where it lingers as an 
archaic synonym for tourist and for the summer boarder 
at the dude ranch. 


Of these ephemeral archaisms, American English 
presumably has no larger share than any other language, 
but the question is whether American English is archaic 
in other and more deeply seated ways. ‘The contrast is 
naturally made with the English of England, and Ameri- 
can English is often said to be more archaic than British 
English. A way of phrasing this notion, grateful to 
American ears, is that American English is the English of 
Shakespeare. Elizabethan English, in this view, was 
brought to America in its first vigor and it has maintained 
its life among us free from those corrupting influences 
that have profoundly altered it in its ancient home. 
“Shakespeare stands less in need of a glossary’’, remarks 
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Lowell, in the Introduction to the Bigelow Papers, ‘‘to 
most New Englanders than to many a native of the Old 
Country.” 

Now it is true that the first English settlement at 
Jamestown was made before Shakespeare breathed his 
last, but this coincidence may easily be made to bear 
too great a burden of meaning. One cannot quite conceive 
of the English language as having been brought over 
bodily in the holds of their vessels by these earliest adven- 
turers, together with other strange and unheard-of 
commodities. A language is brought into a new country 
only as part of the mental furniture of the people who 
establish themselves in the new country. But the Eng- 
lishmen of Shakespeare’s day who reached America were 
certainly not numerous enough to establish his English 
here. Merely on the ground of chronology, the English 
language of colonial America might more reasonably be 


said to be the language of Milton, or of Dryden. or even ’ 
of Dr. Johnson, than of Shakespeare. E 
But perhaps these questions of chronology are of a 


relatively little importance. A few years more or less do 
not greatly affect the language of any period, and the 
truth is that the process of planting the English language 
in America extended over several centuries. The more 
interesting question is whether the English of Shake- 
speare, Milton, Dryden, or Dr. Johnson as it was brought 
into this country has continued as it was, whereas the 
English of Shakespeare, Milton, Dryden, or Dr. Johnson 
as it remained at home in England has changed into 
something quite different. To apply to this situation, a 
full-fledged theory has been evolved. Though often 
repeated, the theory seems to have had its origin, or 
perhaps only its first expression, in the words of a dis- 
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tinguished student of English speech, A. J. Ellis, whose 
monumental work on English pronunciation was pub- 
lished some fifty years ago. According to Ellis, when a 
language is transplanted, it undergoes an arrest of devel- 
opment. If a group of emigrants from a native land 
leaves its old home and settles in a new land, but is not 
absorbed by the indigenous population of the new 
country, ‘then the language of the emigrants remains for 
a long time in the stage at which it was when emigration 
took place, and alters more slowly than the mother 
tongue, and in a different direction. Practically the 
speech of the American English is archaic with respect 
to that of the British English, and while the Icelandic 
scarcely differs from the Old Norse, the latter has, since 
the colonization of Iceland, split up on the mainland into 
two distinct literary tongues, the Danish and Swedish. 
Nay, even the Irish English exhibits in many points the 
peculiarities of the pronunciation of the Seventeenth Cen- 
tury.’ An echo of these words resounds in an article 
published in 1923 by Professor Read of Louisiana State 
University on “‘Some Phases of American Pronuncia- 
tion.” ‘“The pronunciation of educated Americans,” 
says Professor Read, ‘‘is in many respects more archaic 
than that of educated Englishmen,” and he adds that ‘‘it 
is important to note that separation from the mother 
country has not only arrested the development of some 
early modern English sounds, but also projected others 
in a different direction from that which they have pursued 
in England.” 

Now the credibility of this interesting generalization 
made by Ellis depends upon a good deal more than the 
evidence of America, Iceland, and Ireland. The language 
of all three countries may be archaic, but it may be so 
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' without any reference to an arrest of development. And 
: indeed, when the theory is examined from the point of 
‘ view of the actual life of language, it is seen to be no 
f more than a fanciful metaphor. Languages are not 
d transplanted like representatives of the vegetable king- 
. dom. It is said that lilies of the valley always ‘‘sulk”’ a 
: year or two after they have been transplanted, though 
. they make up for this lost time by growing and blooming 
: more luxuriantly than ever after their period of arrest. 
' But languages are not lilies of the valley. Speaking 
r literally, languages cannot be transplanted, but only 
‘ individuals speaking a language may change their place 
: of habitation and may carry their language with them. 
7 And when Professor Read posits two conflicting ten- 
. dencies in American speech, ‘‘the one retarding the 
. evolution of our speech, and the other directing it farther 
“ and farther away from the paths it has followed in the 
: mother country’, he employs a misleading image. Does 
. American English and British English each have a kind 
. of essential nature which evolves or does not evolve as 
f circumstances are favorable or unfavorable? Is a language 
a kind of battlefield, where forces contend which lie out- 
- side and beyond human control? But these are only 
“ fanciful ways of thinking of the life of language, and the 
- rational inquiry would be whether individuals undergo 
” an arrest of development when they migrate in groups. 
- The language they speak in any case must be a reflection 
d of their mental life and habits. Is the cultural life of a 
group of emigrants in a new land doomed to become 

n static, to undergo an arrest of development? On the 
ne contrary, periods of migration are just the times when 
ge cultural modifications are likely to be most numerous 
10 and rapid. The great historic changes in the English 
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language have always coincided with periods of folk- 
wandering and of social disturbance. The breaking of 
old ties and the new contacts of the open road both favor 
the formation of fresh linguistic habits. 

The significant factor in this metaphorical theory of 
arrest of development in languages is not migration, but 
isolation. It often happens that, after it has detached 
itself from the main group, an emigrating group is cut off 
from contact with the rest of the world. Thus the 
Scandinavians of Iceland, by nature of their habitat, 
were no longer in connection with the life of continental 
Europe. The English in Ireland, after their first settle- 
ment, remained a community to themselves in their new 
Irish homes. Nobody traveled in those days, neither the 
Irish English back to England, nor the English to visit 
their cousins in Ireland. The Irish English thus became 
an isolated community. Now it is a commonplace of the 
study of cultural history that isolated communities tend 
to remain relatively stable. They retain their customs. 
their occupations, their speech, all their cultural tradi- 
tions, very much as they were at the time when the mem- 
bers of the community seated themselves within the con- 
fines of the prison house which they called their home. 


An important point, therefore, to be considered in 
connection with the archaisms of American English is the 
question whether or not the American community has 
become segregated and detached from the central life of 
the English world in such a way as to constitute it an 
isolated group, somewhat as the Scandinavians of Iceland 
and the English of Ireland are isolated groups. But no 
one could maintain that such a thing has happened. One 
of the most striking characteristics of American cultural 
development is the fact that it has taken place under the 
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stimulus of an astonishing number of contacts with the 
outer world, British and otherwise. The American com- 
munity has not been segregated, unadulterated, merely 
self-perpetuating. Relations with the parent country 
have never been discontinued. Through the appeal of 
literature, they have been growing stronger and stronger 
from generation to generation. American English and 
British English are not identical, but they are and always 
have been equal citizens in the cosmopolitan world of 
the English language. The absurdity of describing 
American English as the archaic speech of an isolated 
community may be realized by considering what might 
have happened if the conditions favoring isolation had 
been present. If migration to New England had ceased 
in the year 1700, if New England had remained after 
that time a separate state, severed not only from Europe 
but from the rest of America, it is not improbable that 
something approximating the language of Dryden might 
still be heard in New England. But Dryden’s speech is 
forever lost in the medley of later voices that sound more 
loudly in our ears. 

It is time, however, to turn from theory to practice. 
In comparing the living speech of England with that of 
America, obviously only forms of speech on the same 
level can be utilized. One cannot prove that English in 
America is more archaic than English in England by 
contrasting rustic and provincial American English with 
cultivated British English. But on the level of cultivated 
and standard speech, what are the details of American 
English that must be described as archaic in contrast to 
British English? In vocabulary, the most diligent 
searching of the students of Americanisms has turned up 
but the merest handful of words. The American mean- 
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ing of guess as “‘think’’, ‘‘suppose,’’ is sometimes cited as 
a survival from the days of Chaucer, and undoubtedly it 
is. But the same meaning survives in England, as the 
citations in the New English Dictionary clearly show. 
The distinctive thing about American English in connec- 
‘tion with this word, is that Americans use the word more 
frequently than Englishmen. Americans have made of it 
one of those conventional marks of colloquial English 
which always vary from group to group, like the Ameri- 
can's all right, the Englishman's very well. Not the 
antiquity of the meaning, but the extent of the use of 
guess makes the word characteristic for American English. 
The American fall is perhaps an archaism as contrasted 
with the British autumn, but autumn is by no means an 
unknown or unused word in America, nor fall in Eng- 
land. As a more authentic archaism, we have wilt in 
America, a word recorded as no longer in current good 
use in England. Then we also have shoat, a name for a 
young pig. but with shoat one begins to pass from the 
general to the specialized aspects of the language. If we 
have shoat, the English farmer and grazier with his byres. 
stots, and glebes, has his own peculiar terms, passed on 
from sire to son, which more than counterbalance. Within 
the field of the standard and general language, however, 
the quest of archaisms in American speech is so unreward- 
ing as to be not worth pursuing. In fact, it is much easier 
to find words in cultivated British English which are 
archaic by contrast with American English. Such are 
the Englishman’s corn for wheat, meal for flour, hustings 
as the name for a political rally, and hosts of other words 
connected with the civic, ecclesiastical, academic, heraldic, 
and sporting life of England. Ancient foundations, such 
as the venerable hostels and hospices with their centuries- 
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old endowments for the support of small groups cf the 
aged and poor, which are scattered all over England, 
are radiating points for the dissemination of much choice 
old English that otherwise would completely disappear 
from the language. But in America our institutions are 
all new-made and new-modeled. ‘Their span of life is 
short; they have practically no documentary history; and 
their vocabulary is remarkable more for its novelty than 
for its antiquity. 

Passing from the general to the specialized aspects of 
language, beyond all question British provincial dialects 
are much more archaic than American local dialects. Our 
dialects of the Kentucky and Tennessee mountains con- 
tain some interesting survivals of older speech, all the 
more notable, however, by reason of their comparative 
rarity. For the most highly colored mountain speech as 
compared with a full-blown specimen of rustic Devon- 
shire, or Somerset, or Yorkshire speech seems quite of the 
modern world. ‘There is, indeed, every reason why it 
should seem so, for the mountain settlers of Carolina, 
Virginia, Tennessee, and Kentucky did not enter these 
regions until well into the eighteenth century. The speech 
that they took with them must have been the speech of 
their day; and it was only an accident if the language of 
Shakespeare and Chaucer, at least in certain details, lin- 
gered in the usage of the mountaineers. As they belonged 
to a rustic and, in the main, illiterate class of society, their 
language contained certain words and usages which by 
that time had already passed out of conventional good 
English. Owing to their isolated position, some of these 
provincial archaisms of the Southern mountaineers have 
survived to this day, occasionally as unique survivals. But 
the general tone of this speech is not strikingly more 
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archaic than the general tone of low colloquial English 
anywhere in America. For example, one would expect 
thou and thee, with an appropriate form of the second 
person of the verb, to persist in any well-preserved rustic 
speech of the eighteenth century; but nowhere in America, 
not even in the Tennessee mountains, are there any genu- 
ine popular survivals of these older forms. 


That the pronunciation of English in America is 
more archaic than the pronunciation of English in Eng- 
land is likewise a generalization hard to support by 
specific evidence. ‘There are certain obvious differences 
between the customary generalized notions of British 
speech and of American speech, but it is well to remember 
that in practice neither British nor American speech is 
uniform. When one compares, therefore, it is desirable 
to exercise caution in choosing the details to be compared. 
Certain aspects of American speech may seem archaic as 
compared with southern British English, but not as 
compared with northern British English. The pronun- 
ciation of words like half, dance, glass with the vowel of 
father, for example, is often held to be a distinctively 
British custom of the modern world, whereas we in 
America have for the most part clung to the older and 
more provincial pronunciation of these words with a 
vowel similar to the vowel of hat. But even in England 
only a part of the cultivated English world employs the 
Italian a in these words. In the Midlands and in the 
North, the same custom exists asin America. And when 
one looks at the pronunciations historically, one finds 
that both are venerable with antiquity. In fact it is still 
an unsettled question among linguists which is the older. 
Noah Webster records the Italian a for New England 
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use in the third quarter of the eighteenth century, and 
certain British lexicographers discuss it as about the same 
time, sometimes approvingly as the genuine old custom, 
sometimes reprehendingly as an upstart modernism tend- 
ing to usurp the place of the old pronunciation as we have 
itin America. What has been said of this sound applies 
to other sounds of British and American English. 
American English has not retained the sounds of the 
eighteenth century to any greater extent than British 
speech, though the social generalizations that have been 
made in the use of sounds have not been the same in the 
two groups of speakers. 

If American English is not notably more archaic than 
British English in words and sounds, perhaps neverthe- 
less our language has retained in higher degree the spirit 
of an older and more vigorous age. Here again the names 
of Shakespeare and Elizabeth are often invoked. Our 
American English is said to have a free and unrestrained 
style of expression, highly metaphorical, exaggerated 
with a wilful and humorous exaggeration, like the Eng- 
lish of the nimble-witted Elizabethans. Lowell remarks 
that Shakespeare treated English just as our country-folk 
do when they speak of a steep price or say they freeze to 
a thing. This intensity and picturesqueness of expres- 
sion Lowell thought were ‘‘symptoms of the imaginative 
faculty in full health and strength, though producing as 
yet only the raw and formless material in which poetry 
is to work. By and by, perhaps, the world will see it 
fashioned into poem and picture, and Europe, which will 
be hard pushed for originality erelong, may have to thank 
us for a new sensation.”’ ‘‘For these symptoms,”’ con- 
cludes Lowell, ‘‘are the best omen for our having a swan 
at last.”’ 
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Much water has passed under the bridge since these 
words were written, but a new swan of Avon has not yet 
appeared among us. And whatever one may think of the 
imaginative vivacity of American slang, neither in detail 
nor in spirit can it be regarded as the continuation of the 
English of Shakespeare, or even of the days of the early 
settlement in America. Slang does not in fact manifest 
itself vigorously in America until the early nineteenth 
century. It is the child of the new nationalism, the new 
spirit of joyous adventure that entered American life after 
the close of the War of 1812. One will search earlier 
colonial literature in vain for any flowering of those 
verbal ingenuities which ornament the colloquial style 
of Americans so abundantly in the first great period of 
western expansion and which ever since have found their 
most favorable conditions along the shifting line of the 
frontier. In the nineteenth century, slang has become 
abundant and striking in American speech because among 
the people social contacts have been rapid and astonish- 
ingly varied, because American popular life during the 
past three or four generations has been forced in a genial 
atmosphere of prosperity, of good nature, of pleasant 
adventure. ‘The spirit of this life is admirably described 
in Turner's The Frontier in American History. It is to 
the frontier, declares Turner, that ‘“‘the American intellect 
owes its striking characteristics. That coarseness and 
strength combined with acuteness and inquisitiveness; 
that practical, inventive turn of mind, quick to find expe- 
dients; that masterful grasp of material things, lacking 
in the artistic but powerful to effect great ends; that rest- 
less, nervous energy; that dominant individualism, work- 
ing for good and for evil, and withal that buoyancy and 
exuberance which comes with freedom—these are traits 
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of the frontier, or traits called out elsewhere because of the 
existence of the frontier.’’ So far as comparison with 
England may be carried, the most one can say is that the 
social conditions which explain the exuberant ingenuities 
of the Elizabethan writers were in some respects similar 
to those which have favored the development of a violent 
metaphorical style in popular American speech. It would 
be absurd to assume, however, that we have the seeds of 
greatness in literature in our slang. For slang after all is 
but the iridescent froth blown from the surface of the 
deep but still troubled ocean of American imaginative 
experience. 

Arrested developments and Elizabethan survivals, 
therefore, will not explain American English. As 
theories, these notions are simple and engaging, but they 
deflect the attention from those regions in which the active 
experiences of language take place. For American English 
is not living out an inner and necessary destiny. It has 
been and still is merely an echo of life, the life which the 
American people have chosen to act and to think. It is 
the child of American experience, to be made or to be 
spoiled, to be shaped in one way or another way, as our 
greater or less wisdom shall direct. 
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A LOST POEM OF EMERSON? 
By WALTER EDWIN PECK 


The Editor of the Southwest Review questions the 


Contributor: 


© 


O 


O 


A lost poem of Emerson’s? Where did you find it? 


In Leigh Hunt’s Examiner for Sunday, May 24, 
1818, page 331. 


What made you think it might be Emerson's? 


The signature R. W. E.; its style, and its sentiment; 
the fact that Emerson at Harvard at that time was 
writing verse, and was an active spirit in a book club 
which subscribed to the English reviews of the day. 


Are there other evidences? 


The poem appears to have been one of a series en- 
titled Evening Hours, receipt of which was acknowl- 
edged by Hunt in the Examiner for Sunday, Janu- 
ary 4, 1818, page 7, thus: “‘Evening Hours have 
been received, and are certainly promising for so 
young a writer [Emerson was then 14 years of age]. 
especially the Sonnets at the end, one of which we 
will give shortly to our readers.’’ Immediately 
after this note Hunt inquires: “Did Mr. R. W. 
[error for R. W. E.? | get his paper?”’ 


Are you certain that it is Emerson’s? 


No; but it seems highly probable. There are no 
known contributors to the Examiner who bore these 
initials. 


‘ 


Q. 


A. 


A LOST POEM OF EMERSON 


If Emerson's, what is its chronological place among 


his published works? 


It is the first to appear in print anywhere. 


SONNET 
To The Sea 
(Written in September, 1817) 


Pulse of the Universe, mysterious Sea! 
Thou visible life of impulse unrevealed, 
Deep let thy awful nature rest concealed 
From the downward ken of proud Philosophy. 
I would not that the heartless tribe should see, 
With their self-glorying and unhallowed eyes, 
The mystic secret of the energies 
That rule thee in thy lone sublimity. 
Then let thy tides unquestioned hold their way, 
Feared in their power, and viewless in their cause; 
Whilst mute admiring Phantasy may find 
In the still grandeur of thy boundless sway, 
In the hidden might of thy unchanging laws, 
No feeble emblem of The Eternal Mind. 

R. W. E. 
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THE PAN-AMERICAN UNIVERSITY AGAIN 


In the April issue of the REVIEW appeared a symposium upon 
the idea, proposed by Dr. Granbery, that a Pan-American Univer- 
sity be established in some convenient situation, perhaps in some 
Texas city. When the divergent views of the contributors to this 
symposium were printed, it was stated that Dr. Granbery would 
be asked to summarize and conclude the discussion. Therefore we 
present here Dr. Granbery’s comments upon the symposium, pre- 
ceded by a belated letter from Witter Bynner which, owing to one 
of the familiar accidents of the postal service, reached us too late 
for inclusion in the April issue—THE EDITORS. 


INEVITABLE? 


OUR letter as to the Pan-American University eluded me 
7 and has only just turned up again after these months. If an 
answer is not too belated, let me say that the idea is distin- 
guished and its execution, in the long run, probably inevitable. 
Since the university would and should be destined to bring to- 
gether students from all the Americas, I should judge Central 
America, rather than North or South, its proper location—perhaps 
Mexico City—with scholarships which would send north students 
proficient in English and south students proficient in Spanish, from 
every university in the hemisphere, that they might be taught, 
preferably in summer, by the ablest corps of professors which 
might be recruited from all the Americas. Its personnel should, of 
course, vary from year to year—so that professors, as well as stu- 
dents, might benefit from refreshing and humanizing contacts. 
Knowledge, like charity, should begin at home; but, ending 
there, it is not always charity nor even common sense. 
WITTER BYNNER. 


SUMMARY 


I am deeply appreciative of the hearing that the Southwest 
Review has accorded my suggestion of a Pan-American University. 
All I have ever asked is that the idea be given due consideration, 
and the Southwest Review has accomplished this in a unique and 
effective manner. 

I owe a debt to all the contributors to the symposium for their 
sympathetic, illuminating, and constructive suggestions. The few 
comments that might be construed as unfavorable are already 
answered or offset by other contributors. For example, the fear 
that Professor Mecham appears to entertain, hinted at also by 
Professor Guerard, that Latin America would suspect and resent 
such an institution north of the Rio Grande, is countered by the 
generous and magnificent article by the Consul of the Republic of 
Mexico at Dallas, Sefor R. Cantu Lara. For the Pan-American 
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department of the University of Miami, Florida, and the Pan- 
American University launched at Panama, to which Professor 
Mecham calls attention, we are grateful; that the idea is being 
realized in a number of places is cause for rejoicing. 


I am certainly not unmindful of the splendid service rendered 
the cause of Pan-Americanism by the University of Texas, espe- 
cially in its exceptional library facilities. The presence there of such 
a brilliant interpreter of Latin America as C. W. Hackett, whose 
big-hearted and broad-minded, though brief, contribution to the 
subject appears in the symposium, means much to the cause of 
Pan-American good-will and understanding. 


To Professor Guérard we are indebted for mention of the 
University of Porto Rico and the University of Havana, along 
with his own preference for the University of Mexico, as a center 
about which to build Pan-American culture. 


Professor Dobie’s suggestion that one of the existing univer- 
sities in Texas, such as the University of Texas, Rice Institute, or 
Southern Methodist University, might be brought up to the ideal, 
is to the point. No school has a monopoly on the idea, and it is 
the privilege and opportunity of each to make such contribution to 
Pan-Americanism as lies in its power. 


The article of Mary Austin, written from Santa Fé, where a 
great muscum is being established, opens a new field. It must be 
confessed that when you pass from Texas into New Mexico, you 
realize at once a different atmosphere and environment. The other 
day I was being shown in and about Las Vegas by a lawyer, a 
banker, a pastor, and the secretary of the Chamber of Commerce. 
Not once was there a reference to any modern building in the city, 
though there were such buildings, or to the increase in population, 
or to any of the improvements in which boosters take pride. 
It was always some fine old remnant of Spanish architecture, or 
something of an esthetic, historical, or cultural nature. 


In this connection perhaps the most definite and immediate 
reaction of a practical sort is the enterprise sponsored by an inter- 
ested club-woman of Dallas, who is leading a movement for the 
foundation of just such an institution at Las Vegas, perhaps in con- 
nection with the Chautauqua. She writes: ‘‘Las Vegas is in 
the exact center of five civilizations. Within a few hours’ drive in 
any direction, you may come to these portals of the past and 
through them study Aztec, Toltec, Indian, Spanish and pioneer 
activities.” 


The editorials on this subject which appeared in The Dallas 
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Journal and The Dallas News, would if reprinted interest readers 
who did not have the opportunity of seeing them when they 
first appeared. 


Lubbock, Texas. JOHN C. GRANBERY. 


TO DEVELOP THE TRUE PAN-AMERICANISM 


In his address before the Pan-American commercial conference 
at Washington Secretary Kellogg subjected Pan-Americanism to its 
finest definition. That, he said, is something better than the exist- 
ence of friendly relations between governments, ‘‘for it means above 
all things, a mutually sympathetic understanding of national ideals 
and purposes between the peoples of this continent.”” * * * 

A suggestion was made in a recent number of Southwest 
Review, a thought-provoking Dallas magazine, that has some bear- 
ing upon this problem. It was made by Dr. John C. Granbery, 
now with the Texas Technological College at Lubbock, and the 
latest Southwest Review devotes several pages to a discussion of its 
merits, indulged by the advisory editors, leading educators of the 
Southwest, and by the Consul of the Republic of Mexico at Dallas, 
R. Cantu Lara. The proposal under discussion is that a great 
Pan-American university be established and maintained in the 
southwestern part of the United States, and logically in Texas. 
The atmosphere of the proposed university would be one of free- 
dom, and its great purpose would be to promote mutual under- 
standing between the Americas. Dr. Granbery’s argument is im- 
pressive: 

The failure of politics to unite the American Nations has been 
evident. Too often governments create friction, and by their 
imperialism, aggressions, materialism and selfishness increase irrita- 
tion. It remains for a great Pan-American university to promote 
mutual understanding and good will by developing a common 
culture. In the realm of the esthetic the Spanish-speaking countries . 
have much to contribute to American life; and mutual co-operation 
in such an enterprise should result in mutual benefits of many and 
varied kinds. 

The argument lacks little of being convincing. Dr. Granbery 
says that getting money with which to found and sustain the 
university is not the primary difficulty. Getting the people to share 
the vision is. And yet such an institution, established on the broad 
foundations advocated, would develop the vision that is now lack- 
ing. No American philanthropist could put his millions to more 
constructive experiment in fostering Pan-Americanism than this 
university would be. Within two decades of operation it would 
carry the Americas far toward the ‘‘mutually sympathetic under- 
standing’ that Secretary Kellogg deems desirable and essential. 
Pan-America should page Mr. Rockefeller! 

—The Dallas Journal, May 4, 1927. 
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PAN-AMERICA AT SCHOOL 


Somewhere in Texas—San Antonio, perhaps, or El Paso; 
neither the seat of more than the branch of a senior university—is 
the ideal location for an institution of learning, dedicated to the 
mutual education of North and Latin America, free of political or 
denominational influence, concerned with the development of 
advanced and graduate students, and attracting to its halls the 
young learning of the troubled peoples that occupy two vast 
continents and find it so difficult to deal with one another in com- 
plete trust and understanding. 

This is the thesis set forth by Prof. John C. Granbery in the 
current issue of the Southwest Review. The editors of that publi- 
cation have supplemented the idea as presented by the Texas Tech 
man by inviting comment from others. The response has been 
entirely sympathetic. While these others, like Dr. Granbery, prob- 
ably realize the difficulties involved, their disposition has been to 
leave these to the future in lending indorsement to the idea itself. 
A hint of the brambles in the path of performance, however. may 
be gleaned from the early suggestions as to location. Mary Austin 
speaks a good word for her own Santa Fe, Albert Guerard selects 
Mexico City as an ideal site, John Lloyd Mecham suggests that in 
the new University of Miami the thought has already been crys- 
tallized. 

There would be difficulties, many of them, of course: the chief 
that which Professor Granbery dismisses with recognition, that 
of financing. Yet it is not an impossible dream even to estimate 
that the Pan-American University might rise as a memorial to a 
man or men who have absorbed the ideal—a potential James B. 
Duke or William Marsh Rice. 

Yet all educators dream for their profession this ideal of Pro- 
fessor Granbery’s—as the city editor visions a daily newspaper 
with no line that is not ringing news, as the farmer thinks of a 
crop without insect or weather troubles and a perfect market. And 
one is probably as close to attainment as the other. 

The Pan-American University may come to carry out the 
Granbery idea. But it is doubtful if even in its vast opportunity 
of service to unite races that think, act and talk differently, on the 
communal meeting ground of university life, to make North and 
Latin America understand each other, its faculty members will find 
themselves utterly free of political or denominational or even of 
educational trammels. For these things simply are in the educator's 
existence as in the farmer's are the corn borer and the boll weevil. 

—The Dallas News, May 7, 1927. 
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IN THIS ISSUE 


PAUL GREEN, who was awarded the 1926 Pulitzer Prize 
for his play In Abraham’s Bosom, teaches philosophy at the Uni- 
versity of North Carolina. He began writing there as a student 

under Professor Frederick H. Koch, director of the Carolina Play- 
makers, and has since written a number of plays dealing with 
Carolina life, including The No Count Boy, with which the Dallas 
Little Theater won the Belasco Cup. He edited The Reviewer the 
year before it was merged with the Southwest Review. 

DAVID MORTON, a member of the English faculty at Amherst, 
ts the author of Harvest, a book of sonnets. 

Concerning SADAKICHI HARTMANN Professor Thomas Ollive 
Mabbott of Northwestern University writes: 


“Among the few living persons who remember Walt Whitman, Sadakichi 
Hartmann is certainly one of two or three who knew the poet well. Readers of 
Traubel’s With Walt Whitman in Camden will recall frequent references to 
Sadakichi. And among them are several declarations of the old poet's high hope 
for the young man, and of his faith in him. Indeed, Sadakichi—half German, 
half Japanese—was unusually equipped to judge ‘the good grey poet.’ For he 
was temperamentally akin from the first to the Western culture in which 
Whitman's philosophy flourished, and to the Eastern schools of thought which 
directly or through Emerson has ultimately sowed much of that philosophy’s 
seed.’ 


CHARLES WHARTON STORK, formerly teacher of English at 
various American universities, and editor of Contemporary Verse, 
now devotes most of his time to translation and to original literary 
work. 

HELEN PHIPPS, who lwes at Austin, ts especially interested in 
Spanish-American folk-lore. Sun Man and Moon Woman ts an 
indigenous Mexican legend in the guise of fiction. 

CONSTANCE LINDSAY SKINNER ts a Canadian by birth. Be- 
sides novels and plays, she has written two works on Indian and 
frontier life for the Yale University Chronicles of America Series— 
Pioneers of the Old Southwest and Adventurers of Oregon. 

EDGAR W. KNIGHT ts professor of education in the University 
of North Carolina, and the author of a number of books on educa- 
tion and government. He was in Denmark last year as Fellow 
of the Soctal Science Research Council. 

GAMALIEL BRADFORD, author of Damaged Souls, The Sou! of 
Samuel Pepys, and other biographical studies, occasionally offers 
proof of his versatility by contributing verse to verious magazines. 

GEORGE PHILIP KRAPP is a professor of English in Columbia 
University, and the author of several books on English language 
and grammar. His The English Language in America is regarded 
as the standard work on the subject. 


WALTER E. PECK, head of the department of English in the 
State College of Washington, is perhaps the foremost American 
authority on Shelley. 

WITTER BYNNER its an advisory editor of the Southwest Re- 
view, poet, critic, and publicist. His most recent book (of poems) 
is Caravan. 

JOHN C. GRANBERY is professor of history in the Texas T ech- 
nological College, Lubbock. 
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Due to the steady de- 
mand for this fasci- 
nating and authentic 
story, the Publishers 
will issue a new edi- 
tion of this important 
book of frontier days. 


Billy Dixon’s life as 
told by himself to his 
wife is a valuable 
contribution to the 
history of the South- 
west. 


A thrilling story 
of privation, buffalo 
hunting, wild Indians, 
together with a vivid 
picture of life in the 
early frontier towns. 


The historic battles 
of The Adobe Walls 
and Buffalo Wallow 
against overwhelming 
hordes of Indians is 
told by this famous 
army Scout in his tre- 
mendously interesting 
narrative. 


P. L. TURNER COMPANY 


PUBLISHERS 


Dallas 


A NEW BDITION OF 


The Life 
Billy ‘Dixon 


PLAINSMAN— 
+ SCOUT— 
PIONEER— 


BY OLIVE K. DIXON 
ILLUSTRATED 


$3.00 


Ready September Ist 


Texas 
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The SOUTHWEST REVIEW 


Is Printed and Bound 
by the 


Tilkinson Printing Co. 


Not Cheap Printers 
but the 
Cheapest First Class Printers in Texas 


1717 Wood Street 
DALLAS 
Phones: 7-1622—7-2923 


(dna’s ‘Rental Library 


208 North Ervay 


The Best Current Books for Rent 


Old, Rare and New Books 
Magazines and Greeting Cards 


We specialize in securing rare and out-of-print 
books 
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—Come to the Co-op _ 
For Everything You Need— 


—Text-Books, Supplies, Kodaks, | 7, 
3 Toilet-Articles, Hosiery, Rain- | U 
coats, Lumberjacks, Jewelry, Pil- N 
lows, Pennants, Gym Suits for 2 
Men and Women—in fact, every-| | 
thing. S 
UNIVERSITY CO-OP. STORE 
Open at Night Administration Building . 5-7617 


“CThe Shop of Gndividual Service’ 
NEW BOOKS RARE BOOKS 
FIRST EDITIONS 
Fine Bindings to Order 
Read the Newest Fiction and Non-Fiction 
in Our Rental Library 


Out-of-Town Service 
See Our New Christmas Cards 


THE LITTLE BOOKSHOP 


210 NorTH ERVAY STREET 
Telephone 2-6504 i DALLAS, TEXAS 
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